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foreword 

The Office of Education has undertaken the preparation of 
a series of basic studies on education in a number of countries 
in Europe and Central and South America. This series 
of studies was made a part of a program to promote under- 
standing of educational conditions in these areas and also to 
furnish the American college registrars with data on foreign 
institutions which they so urgently need. , 

Education m Turkey is the first one undertaken by this 
Office in the Near and Far East area. It is based on data 
gathered by the author in Turkey inTjune 1951 and supple- 
mented since then through documentation. While data in- 
clude necessary information needed by the school officials who 
deal with student transfers, the scope of the material presented 
is wide enough to be useful to scholars in the field of com- 
parative education, particularly those who are interested in 
knowing the role that education plays in the life of the New 
Republic. The reader will find that the new Turkish leaders 
have made provision for education to be an important part 
of their program for national unity and development. These 
modern Turks have lost no time in bringing together what- 
ever educational institutions they inherited from the old Otto- 
man era, organizing them into one system of schools, improv- 
ing them as much as means would permit, and adapting them 
to the new social and political conditions. 

To the many persons in Turkey who helped the author 
during his visit in Turkey, this Office is deeply indebted and 
expresses its gratitude. 

Buell G. Gallacher 
Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher Education 
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THE COUNTRY 

» , * 

cpURKEY IS virtually a bridge between East and West both geo- 
A graphically and culturally. The narrow Turkish Straits (the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus) and the little Sea of Marmara,, which 
provide the only waterway between the Black Sea and Mediterranean, 
separate Turkey in Europe from Turkey in Asia. The country 
is not quite as large as die States of Texas and Louisiana combined. 
It has an area of 296,503 square miles, 96.9 percent of which lies in 
Asia and the rest in Europe. The country is bounded on the North by 
the Black Sea; on the northeast by the Russian Caucasus; on the east 
by Iran; on the south by Iraq, Syria, and the Mediterranean Sea; on 
the west by the Aegean Sea and Greece; and on the northwest by Bul- 
garia. it has a total of about 367 miles of land frontier with Russia 
and approximately 124 miles with Bulgaria. The Dardanelles and 
the Bosporus are the Soviet Union's only outlets to the Mediterranean. 
Possession of Istanbul and the Straits would enable an aggressive power 
to use Turkey as a base to control the Eastern Mediterranean and maU 
air attacks on shipping there and all along the sea lanes which pass 
through the Suez Canal. Turkey’s strategic importance is, thereforerfully 
recognized by all major powers. 

The country s geographical position explains why Turkey has oc- 
cupied an important place in history since ancient times. By command- 
ing the traditional migration and trade routes between Europe and 
Asia, Turkey has been able to weigh the merits of contending powers. 


THE OLD OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

The history of the Turkish people reaches back into the dawn of h 
civilization. The earliest civilization in Asia Minor was that of the 
Hittites, whose, empire was established between 2000 and 1000 B.C. 
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EDUCATION IN TURKEY 





Tbeir influence upon the modern world may have begun in about A.D. * 
1280, when a Turkish tribe called Osraanli| or Ottomans named after 
their leader Othman fouhded^ a kingdom in Anatolia which later' 
became the center of a great Ottoman Empire. Between A.D. 620 and 
628, the Turks were allied with the Eastern Roman Empire against 
Iran. The tenth century saw Turkish dynasties founded between the 
Caspian Sea and the Indian Ocean. By the middle of the 1600’s, the 
Ottbman Empire was the largest 'tnThe world. Its area then was almost 
as large as the United States and extended into three continents. In 
Europe it stretched far enough north to cover the Balkans and the 
greater part of Hungary, including Belgrade. In Asia Minor it took 
in Anatolia, the Crimea, Syria, Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Kurdistan. In Africa it included Egypt, Tripoli, Tunisia, 
and Algeria. It, controlled the Black Sea and most of the Mediterranean. 

Under Suleiman I, known as "the Magnificent,” who conquered 
Persia, Mesopotamia, the North 1 Coast of Africa and laid siege to 
Vienna, the Ottoman Empire reached the heigjit of its glory. It became 
the strongest military power in Europe. Then followed two centuries 
ih which the Empire decayed internally. A 6-year war with Russia, 
which ended in 1774, resulted in loss of prestige and territory. From 
then on the Ottoman Empire, formerly on the offensive, had to wage 
defensive warfare against many attackers. The country 'was plagued 
with civil wars and insurrections of Serbs, Greeks, Rumanians, Egyp- 
tians, and other minority groups who wanted independence. By 1914, 
the Balkan States had become independent; Great Britain, France, 
and Italy had annexed the Ottoman possessions in North Africa; and 
that great Empire had become known as “the Sick Man of Europe.” 
The only part of Europe it held was the capital Istanbul and a little 
area nearby. The end of World War I was also the end of the Otto- 
man Empire. The country became an important theater of the war 
since it had sided with Germany and other Central Powers. After the 
defeat of Germany, the Empire lost all its territory in Asia Minor 
except Anatolia. 1 

, The Ottoman Empire was built up and ruled by a succession of 
remarkable, warlike, and often cruel monarchs cajled sultans. It should 
be noted, however, that generally these sultans did not interfere with 
the social, cultural, and reiigious life of the conquered peoples. For 
instance, the Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Gregorian (Arm enian ), 
and Jewish minorities were granted full autonomy to worship, open 

r» % i 

1 Modern Turkey. Booklet prepared try the Turkish Information Qfc| as 
Afeacy of (he Turkish Republic, in New York. 



k hooli, and follow their cultural aaivities. Finally^ after several 
years of struggle under the leadership of a remarkable political leader, 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk. from the ruins of the Old Empire there rose 
H new Turkish State. The Republic of Turkey, with Ankara as the 
capital, was proclaimed on October 29, 1923. 


TURKEY AS A NATION TODAY 

Turkey under Mustafa Kemal Ataturk set out to be a modern nation 
and became a healthy republic with amazing vitality. In 1924, the 
office of Caliphate and die rule of religious courts were abolished. 
The charter of the new .republic was a constitution and a bill of 
rights similar to that oF the United States with the same concept of 
individual liberty and law. Almost overnight a social revolution, 
bloodless and with an unprecedented speed, ushered in a new way of 
life in Turkey. All Ottoman titles, such as pasha, bay, and effendi, were 
abolished. The wearing of a fez, which denoted, allegiance to the old 
Ottoman Empire, the^iaws requiring women to veil their faces, and 
the oriental splendor were all things of the past. The modernization of 
Turkey, which was the goal of Kemal Ataturk, has been continued by 
Ismet Inonu, who followed Ataturk in the presidency, and by Mahmut 
Celal Bayar, the new president, through the adoption of many other 
far-reaching reforms along western lines. 

One of the most important items in Ataturk’s reform ' program 
was the separation of church from state. No attempt was made, how- 
ever, to interfere with the Moslem religion or with the desire of 
individuals to follow it. There are many mosques in the country, and 
the most famous ones, such as Sultan Ahmet, Ayasofya, are located all 
along the Golden Horn. Even in modern Turkey, during the month 
of Ramazan, the call of the muezzin can be heard from ihe tops of the 
minarets, and at noontime and sunset qne can always see orthodox 
Moslems washing their hands and feet in the mosque courts in prepa- 
ration for daily prayer. The abolition of the religious courts caused a 
gap whilh was soon filled by the constitution and a code of dvil law 
patterned after that of the Swiss Republic but modified to meet the 
Turkish need. The vast majority of the population are Moslems, but 
there is no official state religion. 

f 

The country's transportation and communications systems are still 
in the process of being developed. Since 1923, the length of the rail- 
road system has been almost doubled. Locomotives from the United 
States are gradually being put into service. A 9-year construction pro- 



gram has already been started with American technical help. Ships 
purchased from the United States have greatly contributed 'to the 
expansion of the Turkish merchant fleet. Turkish Airways Adminis- 
tration operates a network of airlines connecting a number of the 
larger cities. Three large radio transmitters, which are under state 
administration, provide entertainment, news, and education through- 
out the country. 

1 

Under a 10-year health program, Turkey has launched a vigorous 
campaign to combat diseases. The health of the nation was badly 
neglected under the old Ottoman Empire. The country then had a 
very high mortality rate. Today there is a nation-wide health and 
accident insurance plan which includes all workers in establishments 
employing 10 or more workers. The development of medical facilitics' 
and Government support of gifted doctors in completing their studies 
abroad have been important in the success of the health plan. 

Few changes introduced by the new republic had such sweeping 
consequences as the shift from the Arabic to the Latin alphabet. 
Arabic script is written from right to left and is similar to shorthand 
in its complicated system of omitting vowels. Any slight error will 
either make the meaning unintelligible or convey an erroneous mean- 
ing. To learn, the script and use it accurately requires many years 
of study and practice. This was one of the causes of a high degree of 
illiteracy in Turkey. The change of the script to. the Latin characters 
in 1928 was the beginning of a great educational campaign. Since 
then evening schools for adults, village institutes, and similar insti- 
tutions have been established, and education has become free. Today 
education and national defense in Turkey vie with each other for first 
place in the national budget. 
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THE TURKISH PECfPLE 

Turkey now has a population of 20,984,670. Out of this total, 
5,267,695 live in cities and 15,666,975 in the villages and rural areas. 1 
1 he average population density is somewhat low, mainly because of 
the many wars fought during the country's long history, but the popu- 
lation is increasing gradually and the present birth rate is one of the 
highest in the world. Turks are generally a happy, quick-witted, and 
thrifty people with nigged individuality and a sense of national values. 
They are hard workers, enthusiastic sportsmen, and have the reputa- 
tion of being very courageous. \ 

1 Turkish Official Census, 1950. 
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In accordance with Moslem tradition and the social system of the 
Ottoman EVnpire, women were excluded from the daily life of men. 
Generally the Turkish women lived within the compounds of their 
houses, girls grew up behind the latticed windows, and their husbands 
were chosen by their parents. Women could be diw^Tced from their 
husbands without recourse to a legal procedure. Today, under the 
new constitution, the Turkish woman not only has won her complete 
emancipation but has a right to votq, and the country has a higher per- 
centage of women legislators in the National Assembly than any other 
country in the world. There are now women physicians, judges, civil 
servants, executives, artists, nurses, members of parliament, pilots, and 
so forth. Women are employed in the fac?ories, trade schools, and 
in the country's reconstruction program in which the Government 
forbids discrimination because of sex. 

Today in Turkey, young girls are studying dancing, dramatics, and 
singing at the Ankara Conservatory. Ima flying school on the outskirts 
of Ankara, young Turkish girls are training for civil aviation. Thou- 
sands of girls are learning useful professions, which they will practice 
in all parts of that country. Girls are also trained" in the “Village 
Institutes” to acquaint them with the modern methods of agriculture, 
as well as with the social sciences, sanitation, child care, dancing, and 
music When their training is completed, these girls return to their 
villages and farms where they become social workers and village 
teachers. 

CLIMATE 

. The climate of the country varies from region to region, and it 
ranges from typical Mediterranean to typical Alpine. The high interior 
plateau of Anatolia is almost semi-arid, whereas the coastal regions 
enjoy abundant rainfall. The weather along the Black Sea, Dardanelles, 
and Bosporus is considerably cooler than along the Aegean and Medi- 
terranean Seas. Mt. Ararat (16;915 feet in elevation) in the nort\ 
eastern part of Turkey remains snowcapped all the year round. On the 
other hand, there are deserts in the southeastern region. 

t # * » 

NATURAL "RESOURCES t 

Turkey is predominantly an agricultural country. Wheat ranks 
first amang Turkish crops. The country also produces barley, oats, ' 
rye, corn, and rice. Citrus fruits, bananas, and cotton are grown .in 
the south. Tobacco and .cotton are the principal export crops. Ap- 
proximately |50,000,000 worth of Turkish tobacco is purchased an* 
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Dually by the American companies alone. Figs, raisins, filberts, and 
walnuts of exceptionally high quality are grown in many areas. Otjn r 
export items arc opium poppy seed, olives, olive oil, flax, hemp, sesame, 
spices, and attar of roses. Horses, cattle, water buffaloes, sheep, and 
goats are the main farm animals. Turkey has fairly rich mineral re- 
sources of coal, copper, iron, chromium, manganese, mercury, ami 
sulphur. Besides these, there are a ho nickel, tin, cobalt, alabaster, 
platinum, alum, antimony, soda, and zinc. Recently oil .has also been 
discovered. 

Under a new law passed in 1945, Turkey has become a country of 
small farmholders. No person is permitted to hold more than 1,200 
acres. The average individual farm has about 14 acres. In addition, 
each village has a good deal of common property which may include 
grazing and meadow land, forests, mountains, etc. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has stations throughout the country to provide the farmer 
with information about new tools and farming methods. The goal of 
the new industrialization program is to establish important industries 
with emphasis upon those to which the country is well adapted, such 
as copper manufacturing, iron and steel works, the textile industry, 
and paper mills. The technical schools are constantly training skilled 
hands to run the new industries. This is a different picture from that 
of the Ottoman Empire when the country was totally dependent upon 
imports of all types of industrial products. 

GOVERNMENT 

1 urkey is a Republic with a constitution which was founded on the 
ideals and institutions of Western democracy and was adopted on April 
20, 1924. The Grand National Assembly of Turkey, by law the 
only representative of the nation, exercises sovereignty in the name 
of the country. The legislative and executive powers belong to. the 
Assembly. The National Assembly exercises its legislative function* 
directly, and its executive power through the intermediary of the Presi- 
dept, whom it elects, and through a Prime Minister and Cabinet chosen 
by him. The 'Assembly controls the acts of the Government and may 
at any time withdraw power from it The judicial power is exercised 
in the name of the Assembly by independent tribunal* constituted in 
accordance with the law. The Grand National Assembly, numbering 
487 members, is chosen every 4 years at a general election. Its feat act 
is to elect the President of the Republic, who then formally inaugurates 
the annual session of the Assembly on the first day of November. The 
President chooses the Prime Minister, who must be a member of the 
Assembly. The Prime Minister has the responsibility of forming a* 
Cabinet, members of which must also be members of the 
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TURKEY ANp HER PEOPLE 


T he Turkish Cabinet indude* Ministers of Education, Justice,. Na- 
tion*) Defense, Interior, Foreign Affairs' Finance, Public Works, Econ- 
omy, Health and Social Welfare, Customs, Agriculture, Communica- 
tion, Commerce, and Labor. 

The country is divided into 63 units called Vilayets (Provinces) . 
Each Vilayet is administered by a Vali (governor) appointed by the 
Minister of Interior. Each Vilayet also Iras a provincial assembly and 
municipal councils, whose members are elected by the people for 4- 
)ear terms. In turn each Vilayet is divided into smaller^administra- 
tive units known as Karas, and each Kaza is divided into Nahiyas. 
The executives of these units are appointed by the Minister of Interior. 
This system has been in practice in Turkey for centuries and seems 
to worlCwetK 

During the last decade the new Republic has transformed the land 
and the people. A country which was once drought of as a far-off place 
of sultans and harems has become a modern state based on modern 
democracy and on the fundamental principles of human rights. With- 
out terror or confusion and with little bloodshed, a social revolution 
has changed all old way* of life in Turkey. The people have accepted 
these changes and feel proud of the astonishing results they haye 
achieved in every sphere of cultural and technical progress. Turkey 
has also achieved tremendous success in international politics. She has 
become a country respected by all other nations, and has proved that 
she can be trusted to fulfill her pledge to work with the United Nations 
in the common fight for freedom, democracy, and peace. Turkey is 
now a member of the North Atlantic Treafty Organization. 
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CHAPTER II 


< 2 ) evefopment of 

Education and dftd ^ddminidtration 


EDUCATION DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


HE SULTANS of the Ottoman era had proclaimed them selves the 
spiritual leaders of the entire Moslem world. The government of the 
Empire took its juridical basis, from the Islamic Code and principles 
of living from Shariat, the Sacred Law of Islam. The Islamic Law was 
defined and explained through theological sciences. The right to 
express opinions on matters of jurisdiction and religion, that is on 
questions dealing with the civil law and conjugal and other private 
relationships, was granted to those who possessed a thorough knowledge 
of these sciences. 


Teaching of subjects dealing with the Islamic Code and the Shariat 
was carried on in the Koranic schools called maktabs and madrassehs. 
Instruction was mostly religious in nature. The elementary one- room 
schools, maktabs, and theological seminaries, madrasaehs, were provided 
by charitable persons and were attached to masjcds or mosques, which 
were supported by "wakf ’ donations made by the Board of Pious Foun- 
dations. In these schools, Moslem children were taught to read the 
Koran, the Moslem holy book which was in Arabic, without under- 
standing the meaning. Reading ami writing of the Turkish language 
wore not considered important Madrasaehs^ or the theological send- * 
naries, woe almost the only institutions of secondary ami higher lam- 
ing. The principal course of study in the madraasebs included Arabic 
grammar and syntax, rhetoric ami style, logic, theology, metaphytk* 
and subjects relating to the Koran and Islamic tradition* (Hadiths) 
and to the Islamic jurisprudence. During certain periods some courses ? 
in science, mathematics, and medidne were also added to the curri- *; 
culum of these schools. Arabic books were used a great deal. The lower 
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classes trained teachers for elementary schools and priests or khatibs, 
k.tdis, muftis, or imams for the mosques. The higher classes prepared 
judges, jurists, and teachers and other specialists for the seminaries. 
The largest seminaries were located in the capital city of Istanbul. 

Madrassehs, which were the true source of culture and science of the 
old Islamic civilization, were established in all the Islamic countries. 
The most famous among them were those founded in great Moslem 
centers such as Baghdad, Istanbul, and Cairo. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when the Ottomans founded their autonomous 
government, one of their first tasks was to build madrassehs which 
would train muftis and kadis to represent the*faw and the Shairat of the 
Ottoman Government. High standards of scholarship were the marked 
characteristics of these early madrassehs or theological colleges. Methods 
of thinking, learning, and leaching were based almost entirely on the 
principles of the classical works of the old teachers. The Koraii was 
the basic undisputed source of all knowledge. In fact any knowledge 
not contained in the Koran was not supposed to be worth learning. 
The language of the Koran, Arabic, w^s the principal language and 
radically different from the national Turkish language. Persian was 
taught as a literary language. A few children were taught to read and 
write in Turkish. These madrassehs had nothing in common with the 
national sentiment The daily rituals in madrassehs or at home in- 
doctrinated all the people to be Ummet or true believers. There was 
no bond of nationality. Regardless of their country of origin, all the 
believers or Ummet wire part of the whole group of Moslems. 

r 

During the old Ottoman Empire there was another kind of institu- 
tion which in a way supplemented the madrassehs. This was known 
as "tekke.” The tekkes were schools of religious mysticism. They were 
established by people of various sects and were regarded as a sort of 
cultural institution. These schools, however, degenerated rapidly. 

Ail the madrassehs and the small district schools were connected 
with the muftis and consequently with the Shaikhul-Islam, who was 
the religious representative in Padishah’s or the king’s cabinet and 
was next in power after the grand vizier, who was called Sadrazam. 
The madrassehs prospered and flourished soon after Sultan Moham- 
med captured Istanbul and the city was transformed into a center of 
knowledge and science, not for Turkey alone Inst for the whole Moslem 
world. Several madrassehs built around large mosques offered different 
branches of study. These schools improved immensely during the reign 
Mm-u — s 
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of Sulcitnan the Magnificent. Lawyers who practiced in cities extending 
from Basra to Budapest were graduates of madrassehs. Instruction 
was based almost entirely on oral traditions. Teachers used deductive 
methods. By the middle of the seventeenth century these schools had 
lost their vitality and were subject to severe criticism. The elementary 
schools, which were usually located next to madrassehs,. were in tilt 
hands of poorly prepared teachers who were graduates of the madras 
sehs. The elementary schools offered nothing more than a simple 
form of reading and writing and a few principles of religion. There 
♦ were no secondary schools between the primary or elementary school 
and the madrassehs. In all ol these schools the few hooks they had were 
in Arabic. 


WESTERN INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the repeated defeats 
of Ottoman armies on the pne hand and the progress achieved in 
Europe in war tactics on the other had lorccd some Turkish state* 
men to drink about reforming the army through adopting Europea- 
war techniques. As a result of a demand by the army for an artiller 
•chool, a separat^chool for this purpose was founded in 1795. Thi 
was the first sch*| independent of rhe madrassehs and was named 
Muhand, shane.” or engineering school. Later military demands led 
to the establishment of a school of medicine in 1827 and a school of 
milit^y uctics in I85L It, 1858. the School of Political Science was 
founded ,n order to train the official, in government administration. 

Although schools for higher education were being established under 
high sounding name, after 1795, elementary education was left in its 
primitive stage and there were no secondary school, at all It was 
not until i 1839 that reforms in the elementary or primary education 
were gradually introduced. New schools, elementary and secondary, 
under the name of rushdiahs, were slowly created which were indepen- 
dent of madrassehs. Finally. j n 1869, the whole organization of pub 

r undcr a codc ° r «*»*»«. New K Lh 

r t u D ^ ft / r fV u 3 Ct ” mam Stru *s ,e was «"i«l on between 
thesupporters of the old and the new schooU. In a way, the new 

•choob were superimposed on the old schools. Education was made 

comptUory for boys from the age of 6 to II and for girls from 6 to 

™ ni . T* ^ primar * ****>l»- The latter were 

^ lhan ^ h ° U,CS - ThC COU " cdn lhe * 
™ ° Vrr yCan ’ 3nd thc S ‘ ud ™ U wcre a **"^ certifi- 
R P*”'"* an "^nation. These certificates permitted the 



pupils to continue their studies in the secondary schools. The tradi- 
tional maktabs and madraxschs -still existed in many seAions Of the 
lountry. 

Before World War I, there were also a number of foreign schools, 
located mostly in the larger cities, which represented various school 
systems such as French, German, Italian, Austrian, British, and Ameri- 
can. Schools of Christian and Jewish minorities followed the educa- 
tional pattern of Greece Bulgaria, or France. In general the present 
| educational program is paradoxically a combination of the French, 
Anglo-Saxon, Russian, and German ideas and principles, with French 
still predominating 


EDUCATION UNDER THE NEW REPUBLIC 


ITie powerful clergy, who controlled the madrassehs and the people 
in Turkey, were gradually losing the confidence of their ardent sup- 
porters. Tht Call of the Ottoman Empire at the end of the first World 
War and the foundation of the hew Republic brought into bold 
xlief two important factors necessary to the existence of the new 
1 tirkish nation. 1 he new leaders realized that to modernize Turkey 
»ong Western lines, 1 religion must be separated from the state and 
education must be made universal. Through religion and control of 
education, the old Ottoman Empire had ruled the people. The new 
Republic used the same instruments and strengthened the nation. The 
educational policy of the country was changed and designed to reach 
all classes of people. The power of Islam was taken away from the 
state. The caliphate w*as abolished, and western codes of law were 
adopted. The school system was so established that children of all 
citizens from all walks of life were given equal. opportunity to attend 
schools of general knowledge, culture, and technical training. Stu- 
dents of exceptional ability who were able to pass competitive exami- 
nations were given scholarship which included board, clothing, and 
other necessities of life. \ 


The new Republic intensified its efforts to find ways and means to 
abolish illiteracy. The old Arabic alphabet was discontinued and 
instead the Latin alphabet was introduced. The Government estab- 
lished village in$titutes to encourage adult education and train leaders 
for the villages. Every year new schools were opened, ami pew Turkish 
teachers trained either in Turkey or abroad were installed in all pans € 

erf the country. Religious teachings woe Abolished in the school. A 
principle erf unity was introduced in the public instruction erf the new 
Republic. Public education was made the responsibility of the state 
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and was made compulsory. Today education in all primary, second 
ary, and higher schools, including all the vocational learning institu- 
tions. is fiVe. Only in some colleges and vocational schools students 
Coming from well-to-do families pay for their board -and lodging. In 
contrast with the past, when boys and girls could not intermingle and 
women were considered as harem property, all the primary, secondary, 
and higher educational institutions are now Coeducational. All forms 
of corporal punishment are absolutely forbidden and punishment 
today is never inflicted ujxin the student in public. All cases of disci- 
plinary action and even cases of negligence and laziness remain confi- 
dential betweep the. parents and the school administration. The 
scholastic standing of the student is reported monthly, half-yearly, and 
yearly. Report* are circulates among the pupils, the parents, 
and the school administration. It is forbidden to give ihe 
students ranks^ such as first or second in the class. The distribution of 
prizes as rewards for good work is also forbidden. The social situation 
of the student and his parents is known only to the administration and 
information on the degree of wealth or poverty of a student is con- 
fidential. 
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In various ways students partiri|>ate in the administration of the 
school. 1 he student who has been elected to represent the student 
body in the administrative work of the school enjoys no special 
privileges or rights. I'o inculcate the spirit of thrift and an under- 
standing of the value of wealth into students, school officials encourage 
the organization of student cooperatives, organizations which are- con- 
ducted by the students themselves, lire cooperative organizations in 
some vocational schools are run more or less on a business basis. The 
week of January 12 to 18 is celebrated every year throughout the 
country as thrift week. 

During the old Ottoman Empire, the ^Turkish citizen was either a 
farmer, a government official, or a soldier. He was not much interested 
in commence or economics. Hence, the Empire was practically without 
any accumulated national capital and national industry. Today ^de, 
industry, and financial matters arc important national affairs. Mod- 
ern 1 urkey is attempting to give the new generation a sense of 
business and spirit of thrift, which are important in the practical life 
of a nation. It is sending gifted students abroad to complete their 
studies and nuke observations in administration, technical fields, gov- 
ernmental projects, etc Before 'World War II, most of the students 
who went out of the country to study were tent to European countries, 
particularly to France and Germany. Today, the majority of th<n« 
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, re , trying in the United States. specializing in subjects such as 
agriculture, economics, electrical engineering, geophysics, mechanical, 
engineering, mining engineering, and telecommunications. In W ^ 
there were 676 Turkish students enrolled in 120 universities and col- 
leges in the United States. 

The impregnating of students with sympathy and affection for the 
new regime in Turkey has an ‘important place in the present Turkish 
educational program. At the same time the teaching of prehistoric 
culture and ancient Turkish history with a patriotic interpretation 
plays a significant role in Turkey. 

ADMINISTRATION 

THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Today education in Turkey is considered to be a state prerogative 
and all educational activity, in that country is directly under the juris 
diction of the Ministry of Public Education ^though there are cer- 
tain technical educational institutions, such as those providing military 
training and tactics and others attached to different ministries, their 
programs arc subject to the approval of the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion and in the matter of general educational policy, this Ministry has 
supervisory powers. In fact no school, public or private, whatever its 
nature, may be established in Turkey without the exptess authorization 
of the Ministry of Public Education. All the schools and training 
courses opened and conducted by provincial and municipal adminis- 
trations are under the control of the Ministry of Public Education 
yyhidi also dictates the standards of buildings to sene as schools, libra- 
ries, and museums. 

THE CENTRAL-ORGANIZATION OF THE 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

The -central organization of the Ministry of Public Education is 
composed of the following personnel: 

The Office of Undersecretary and the Office of Undersecretary for 
Professional and Technical Training, the Board of National Educa- 
tion and Training, the Board of Inspectors, the Directorate General 
of Higher Education, the Directorate General of Secondary Education, 
the Directorate General of Primary Education, the Directorate Gen- 
eral of Fine Arts, the Directorate General of Museums and Antiqui- 
ties. the Directorate of Technical Training for Men, the Directorate 
of Commercial Training, the Directorate of Technical Training for 
Women, the Directorate of Buildings for Professional and Technical 
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Schools, the Office of Legal Adviser, the Directorate of Private Schools, 
the Directorate for Physical Education and Boy Scout Organization, 
the Directorate of Publications, the Directorate of Public Libraries, 
the Directorate, of School Museums, the Directorate of Personnel Af- 
fairs, the Directorate of Military Training and Mobilization, the 
Directorate of Supplies, the Directorate of Files, and the Private 
Secretariat of the Minister. This entire central organization is immed- 
lately ofider the Superior Council of Education which is composed 
of the^two Undersecretaries, the Members of the Board of Education - 
and Training, the directors of the Departments of the Ministry of 
Public Education, the presidents and deans of the universities, selected 
representatives from university faculties, superior schools, commercial 
schools, lycees, high schools, and schools for arts and .trades, delegates 
from schools administratively attached to the Government agencies, 
representatives from the Departments of Education and Training of 
the Ministry of National Defense and of the Office of the Chief of 
the General Staff; public, education inspectors, provincial public edu- 
cation inspectors, provincial public education directors and specialists 
m public education to be selected by the Ministry. The Superior 
Council normally meets every third year. It examines and introduces 
basic programs, regulations, and instructions relating to education and 
training in general. The resolutions adopted by this Council must be 
confirmed by the Minister before they can be promulgated. 

The Board of Education and Training, consisting of a chairman 
and six members, is an appointed scientific body which functions as an 
advisory -body , n all matters pertaining to educational policy, ft 
concerns itself mainly with the drawing up of school program, for 
all grade, for submission to the Superior Council of Education ex- 
pressing opinion, on educational legislation or drafting bills or proi- ' 
«ts of regulations, examining textbooks and advising on measure, 
«««ned to develop and strengthen national education, and informing 
public on th q basis of republican principles. 

jT.eDi*elor,te General of Fine Arts exercise, supervisory power, ‘ 

mm ! aU and P lM,ic arl! in educational institutions 
and also has control over such activities throughout Turkey. 
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guiding spirit of the whole reform movement. The leaders were 
. firmly convinced that only through education could the Turkish citizen 
hilly enjoy the frfpdoms and the privileges of a civilized society. .The 
Government was determined to abolish illiteracy. With this objective 
in mind, it was made a national pdlicy to establish a school system 
which would give equal educational opportunity to children and 
adults from all walks of life. Education was made free at all levels— 
elementary, secondary, and even college or university. 1 

Elementary education in Turkey was made compulsory by Article - 
87 of the Turkish Constitution, which states "Elementary education is 
compulsory and free for all Turks in public schools." In view of the 
insufficiency of funds and teaching personnel, however, this obligation 
remains theoretical since a great percentage of children of elementary 
school age (7 to 12) are left virtually without schooling. 

Application for admission to public schools in all parts of the country 
cxcoeds the capacity of the schools. For this reason, in spite of reduced 
fpnds, the Ministry of Education has sought every possible means to ad- 
mit a greater number of applicants each year to its institutions. In addi- 
tion, the Army lends the Ministry a helping hand in its campaign against 
illiteracy. Military service is compulsory and extends over a period 
of 18 months. During this period, soldiers receive, besides the regular 
military drill and training, instruction in reading and writing and in 
such general subjects as civics, hygiene, and arithmetic. 

The country is divided into 63 vilayets or provinces and each vilayet 
is administered by a vali (governor) appointed by the Minuter of ' 
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about 15 years of age. There are no regular kindergartens or nursery 
schoo S. Elementary education form, tfie foundation of the 
uonal system. All elementary schools are coeducational. 

CURRICULUM 

T ^ he K T ,CU,Um ° f thC l0Wer ^ indudes thc following subjects- 
J^ k,Sh ,a "^ readi "S-. writing, arithmetic, geometry, drawing, 
ging, and physical education. In the second cycle or upper 3 years 

s' ctm"T ° f St f y indUdeS Turkilh (readi ngOgraiama^, 

ZTS' P ° W V hil,0ry ' <**»'■ arithmetic, 

geometry, drawing, manual w,ork, and physical education. 

Tabu Program of studios for milage elementary schools 
— 1 


Subject 
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History 
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Nature study 
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Table 2.— Program of studies for city elementary schools 


Subject 

" «klf hour* of by grade 

Pirn 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

8 

Turkish 

Osofmphy 

Hbtory 



Nature study - 

ittitu:::::::::: 

G«t*mi * - 

sHthwui. - 

10 

4 

4 

4 

7 

8 
4 
4 
2 
1 
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Oynsutki. 
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J^r/?***.**" eiemenur V in rural areas. Because 

of the differences in environment of the rural areas, a variety .of 
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methods and programs of studies are employed. No definite time 
schedule is laid down for village schools, and teachers have freedom 
in preparing their own programs of study to fit the seasonal occupa- 
tions of the people. Rural curriculums include practical work in 
simple farming. In village schools the number of hours of classwork 
is 18 a week, whereas in the city elementary schools it is 26 a week. 

Until about 1950, in strict adherence to the original reform ideas 
of the new Republic, the teaching of religion in the pufyli^ schools 
was almost completely abolished. Now the Government’s policy in this 
matter seems to have' changed somewhat. The Official Gazette No. 7691 
of December 25, 1950, reported the following: '’the Council of Ministers 
in its November 4, 1950, meeting adopted the report of the Committee 
which met at the Ministry pf Education for the purpose of examining the 
program and textbooks of the lessons in religion to be taught in schools 
and formulating directives to be issued to instructs and it has there- 
fore bepn decided: 

(1) that religion be taught in elementary schools in order to meet the 
religious needs of the Turkish children. same as in all other fields; 

(2) that the textbooks Is s ued by the Ministry are for the present adetpute 
to meet the requirements; 

(3) that thy preparation of a guidebook for teachers would be sufident; 

(4) that for schools with more than one teacher it would be appropriate 

to assign the teaching of religion to those teachers who particularly desire to 
teach such lessons . , . and that parents who do not wish that their children 
be given lessons in religion be required to inform the school administration 
in writing at the beginning of the school yty and that such children be 
exempt from these lemons and examinations. . * 

Such an official announcement denotes a formal affirmation of policy 
and stresses, the importance attached lo this matter. There is consid- 
erable mixed feeling and opinion about this issue. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

In 1924, during the most critical reorganization period in Turkey, 
the country was fortunate to obtain the counsel of John Dewey, one 
of the greatest educational philosophers of the era. Dr. Dewey spent 
* weeks there and after considerable consultation, made several 
tuggestKms, dne of which dealt with the construction of an elementary . 
•chool program of study based on his philosophy that knowledge of 
the world around the child and of human relationships should mori- 
vaie the curriculum. The specialists in the Ministry of Education were 
greatly stimulated and influenced by hif idea^T and the famous "proj- 
ect method" was imnedUtefy tried out in many schools. Later the new 
curriculum based on this philosophy became mandatory. 
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In the last 25 years, elementary education in Turkey has made 
marked improvement in quality. The school atmosphere is entirely 
different now from what it used to be. Although classes afe crowded 
children attend their schools willingly and pass a happy time there. 
Teachers are doing their best to teach their pupils in a manner best 
suited to their individual interests and dispositions. The curriculams, 
which have been revised several times, bear all the signs of the modern 
conception of education. 

During the first years of elementary school^ jlje'uJaching follows 
what may be described as a kind of project method. The children are 
encoutaged to attack problems in their daily lives and try to give a 
meaning to them in the light of modern science and culture. Thus read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, music, and art become purposeful activities. 
Teamwork, cooperation, group study, and exploration of the local 
environment are encouraged in connection with ail school activities. 

The last 2 years of the elementary school assume a somewhat 
independent character in the different fields of learning, such as 
Turkish history, geography, citizenship, nature study, mathematics, 
homemaking, music, and physical education. The field of international 
relations is not neglected. The writer visited several elementary schools. 

A large number of art exhibits which were prepared by the pupils 
portrayed the United Nations Organizations, the Korean War, and 
the plight of refugees from USSR, and other international problems. 

Although progress is undoubtedly being made every year, the funds ’ 
available for educational purposes are diminishingly small in compari- 
*on to actual needs and impose serious limitations. Combating the 
problem of illiteracy and providing an adequate public education for 
all her citizens in the face of lack of funds have been exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the Government. As table 5 indicates, there has been a 
steady increase in the number of elementary school teachers and in 
enrollment. T his may be explained by the fact that practically all thd 
burden imposed by the reduction of funds falls on the teaching per- 
sonnel. Promotions are kept to the minimum, vacancies are not filled, 
and the work is distributed among the existing staff, identical courses 
are combined, and operating and maintaiping expenses are reduced 
to the minimum. These measures, necessitated by the curtailment of 
funds, naturally have a bad effect on the desired quality of education. 
Classes in almost all the elementary schools are packed to the limit, 
and teachers are overburdened with work and have to content thera- 
selves with low salaries. During the school year 1949-50, there were 
17,050 elementary schools with an enrollment of 1,652,452 and 53,729 
teachers. Since 1925, the start of the Republic, approximately 10,500 
new elementary schools have been established. 
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Table 3.— Development of Turkish public and private elementary 
schools: number of teachers, pupils , and graduates, 1936-49 


Bcbool 

Tubers 

Enroll men t 

Graduates 

yes* 

Men 

W omen 

* 

Boys 

Olrb 

\Vn 

Women 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

7 

l8»-37 

t 

9 ,§05 

4,972 

472,720 

240,468 

29.435 

12,773 



10,482 

5.292 

506,949 

254,742 

33,i50 

H, m 

IBSH» 

11.007 

5.513 

647,180 

*24*6.450 

*9.811 

16,874 

l«M0- 

13,3m 

6,767 

619.246 

49,262 

20.374 

1*40-41- 

lfG-42. 

14,583 

5, Ml 

661,279 

294,6TB 

71,948 

25,888 

13,561 

6,184 

650.455 

249.274 

77,429 

26,313 

1NS-U. 

13,334 

5.411 

649,471. 

290, *40 

* 76,201 

25,167 

1SO-M. 

IS, §45 

6,522 

680,384 

315,615 

90,197 

33,522 

1944-46. 

11,543 

7,142 

804,120 

441,698 

91.139 

33,058 

I SUMS. 

i«, 7m 

7.581 

865, Mfl 

491.580 

107,505 

41,178 

HH6-47 

n, m 

7.9M 

§09,366 

514.777 

113, 083 

- 47, 4J6 

mi-m 

22.743 

8,238 

928.440 

521 ,653 

108,^8 1 

42,930 

tm-m 

34,583 

8,884 

938,534 

529,848 

120,877 

- 60.2W 


N.B. Th* school »4*ti*ilcs p rsis nted in this bulletin arc official calculations of various 
ministries la Turkty, bqt bwm a o of the paucity of available statistical data and of the 
(iifferent methods used In tWr preparation they cannot be accepted without re c reation . 
The writer fousd a ansa bar of disci itmmdies in data which ware presumably from original 
official soures t, Most of the figure presented In the bulletin should be regarded aa approxi- 
mations or mtlmBt— 

EXAMINATIONS 4 

Promotion from one class to the next is ’dependent upon the monthly 
and yearly examinations taken by the pupil, conditions of which are 
fixed by the General Regulations of Schools approved by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. Graduation from elementary school depends 
on the results of (he state examinations, which crown the work of all 
Turkish institutions. The Regulations on State Examinations provide 
that the elementaky examination be held once a year about May or 
June. The boards of examiners are appointed by the Ministry tw- 
its representative > from among tea'dws of the middle schools who 
have had considerable teaching experience. The examination consists 
of tarn parts: written and oral. The subjects of examinations are as 
follows: Turkish language, history, geography, arithmetic, geometry, 
general science, domestic science (for girls) , drawing, composition, 
physical education, music. Only thdse students who have passed the 
written examinations may take the oral. Pupils who have obtained 
at least 50 percent of the maximum grades are recommended for the 
(ilk okui diploma si) elementary school certificate, which gives the 
holder the right to enter either a middle school or a vocational school. 

TEACHERS . * . 

* ; f ■ 9 t • 

Teachers for elementary schools are trained in normal schools for 
a period of 5 years. The level of these schools is slightly above that of 
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* atiddk school but below the standing of a lycee. Normal schools 
art free and provide free board and lodging. The subjects offered 
are pedagogy, psychology, agriculture, and practical training in teach- 
ing/ 

I/rcee graduates, after passing an examination in professional sub- 
jects, and graduates of middle schools, upon passing an examination in 
subjects taught in the last 2 years of normal schools, may also be 
authorized to teach in elementary schools. Special courses are offered 
each year to prepare such candidates for the profession of teaching. 
During the past 15 years, the Ministry of Education has trained or has 
provided for the training of tome 30,000 elementary school teachers 
and instructors for active duty, both in towns and villages. 

BUILDINGS 

The majority of public elementary school buildings, particularly 
in the rural areas, are rented buildings which have been adapted for 
use as schools. Generally a small courtyard is provided to be used as 
a playground. In a number of the public elementary schools the 
writer visited, the lighting and ventilation were very good, but the 
sanitary facilities in many of these buildings are, as a rule, not adequate. 
The school buildings in the cities are usually two stories high. The 
Government has started an extensive school building construction pro- 
gram, and a number of buildings under construction woe visited. 
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The buildings required for the elementary experimental schools 
in the villages are erected by the farmers themselves, with the help of 
the Government and according to plans supplied by the Ministry of 
Education. Farming land is allotted to these schools for practical 
work and cultivation. The Ministry of Agriculture furnishes tools, 
seeds, and livestock to help in practical farming. During the school 
year 1949-50, 1,572 new schools and 399 houses for teachers were built 
in the villages. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Although primary or elementary education is essentially a provin- 
cial ropomibility, inadequate revenues compel the provincial adminis- 
tration to lean heavily on central ' State assistance. Consequently, 
provincial administrative jurisdiction over primary education is nomi- 
nal, and the Ministry of Public Education maintains thorough control 
over all such instruction. The children of Turkish citizenship are not 
allowed to received their elementary education in foreign schools 
operating in Turkey. 

Since primary schools are administered and maintained by focal 
authorities, allotments are provided for primary education in the 
budgets of the provinces. 

• 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR TRAINING VILLAGE 
INSTRUCTORS 

The Ministry of Education, facing |he problem of providing quali- 
fied teachers for most of the 40,000 villages, many containing fewer 
than 400 inhabitants, has inaugurated a plan for giving 1-year courses 
to q u a lifie d farmers in -order to prepare them as instructors. For this 
pnrpote, the Ministry selects farmers who own the land they farm, 
lave sense education, and have completed their military service. These 
courses arc generally held on suitable farms. The program of study 
is arranged so that the students work in groups of 10 under the super- 
vafoa of a teacher. They receive instruction in cultural and theoretical 
lessons in tin morning and devote the afternoon to practical farming, 
building, and handicraft. The curriculum includes lessons in read- 
ing* writing, citizenship, and general science. The instructors also 
conduct evening classes for adults to discuss problems of national 
m tores*. Those who are successful in their examinations at the end 
of the course, are appointed as village instructors, generally in their 
own villages. This experiment, which was started in 1955, ha proved 
to be very successful. 
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VILLAGE INSTITUTES 


Turkey is still mainly an agricultural country. To establish schools 
in the rural areas and provide at least some elementary education for 
the inhabitants of some 40,000 villages sea 1 1 eretT>cross the nation has 
been a major program for the new Republic. In addition to the village 
elementary schools, the village institutes are playing an important 
role in the education of children in the rural districts. The urgent 
problem which faced the Ministry of Education was not due simply 
to lack of suitable school buildings or classroom facilities, but to a 
shortage of qualified teachers as well. The village Institutes were 
started about 1 1 years ago. with the principal objective of preparing 
village school teachers. Promising graduates of village schools are 
given 5 years of professional training to prepare them for employment 
as village school teachers. It ts the hope of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion that in time they will replace the village instructor courses. 

There are 21 such village institutes, and the Government is plan- 
ning to have one village institute for each vilayet or governorship 
district. There are more than 15,000 students enrolled in the village 
institutes. Thus, far. 9,400 have completed their course and are now on 
active duty as village teachers. The village institutes also offer special 
courses for preparing health officers, and in addition to the 9,400 
graduates, these institutes have trained 900 as village health officers 
and approximately 8,000 as raid-wives. 


CENTER OF SPECIAL ACTIVITY 

The village institutes operate as centers of education and culture 
from which ideals and practices of high standards of living spread 
throughout the rural population. In addition to their regular curri- 
culum, these schools carry on large-scale community projects directed 
at the improving of living conditions in the area. The village insti- 
tutes directly and indirectly contribute to the health ami sanitation of 
villages aroiytd them. This is accomplished by extending aid to the 
sick, combating contagious diseases, opening canals to drain the marshes, 
bringihg water in pipes or especially constructed ditches to the villages, a 
building new roads and repairing the old ones, etc. The school facili- 
ties, such as workshops, libraries, and playgrounds, are open to villagers 
and farmers. Through such cooperation, the school in return benefits 
greatly in sharing the experience of the fanner and supplying the 
institute with expat craftsmen as teachers fra* the improvement and 
preservation of the regional crafts and trades. 
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PROGJIAM OF STUDY AND INSTRUCTION IN THE 
VILLAGE INSTITUTES 

I 

Together with such subjects as Turkish, social studies, science, 
mathematics, and art, students receive practical training in agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry: trades, and industrial arts (table 5) .. Through 
a guidance program students are usually able to choose their career by 
the end of the third year. Those who show ability and aptitude for 
teaching are given courses to train them as teachers in the 5-year rural 
elementary schools. Usually the student becomes a teacher in the 
village where he originally came from. Some of the students receive 
instruction in public heatth and eventually are assigned as the village 
public health officer og midwife. Others specialize in various trades or 
become expert farmers and practice their trade or farm in their home 
village* or in villages where their knowledge and skill are needed. 
Often the institutes maintain refresher courses to help their graduates 
study and solve their individual problems and improve their methods 
of teaching. 

The writer visited Hasanoglan Koy Enstitusu (Hasanoglan Village 
Institute) , which is about 40 miles from Ankara. The building of this 
school was undertaken 10 years ago, when a group of selected students 
from the nearby villages were serif there to accomplish the task of 
construction under the supervision of several instructors. The Gov- 
ernment had appropriated the necessary land for the school. The fas- 
cinating story of accomplishing the work is told by photographs which 
decorate the halls in one of the buildings. The students arrived on the 
barren grounds with tents, tools, and other necessary equipment. They 
pitched their tents and started to build, the village institute now called 
Hasanoglan, Today the school , has more than 60 buildings, 
which include a large administration building, classrooms, 
laboratories, hospital, dormitories, various workshops, and bams. 
There are large grazing lands for the livestock which belongs to the 
Institute. There is also a small open-air amphitheater for school 
plays. All these buildings and other instructional facilities, such as 
greenhouses, orchards, and beehives, were constructed by the students 
under the supervision of teachers. The Government merely supplied 
the necessary material. The school is wi^iin walking distance of the 
village of Hasanoglan. 


f 


The school has an enrollment of 665 students with 58 teachers 
including the administrative staff. Most of the teachers are graduates 
of Gazi Teacher Training School in Ankara. Four are university 
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Table 4 .—Development of the village institutes in Turkey, 1943-49 
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ViUafi* / nttituUf Ankara 

* 

graduates and others are graduates of an agriculture or trade school 
in Turkey. For a number of years the school was coeducational, but 
since 1951 the girls have been transferred to a similar school in Izmir. 
It seems that the village people did not like the idea of coeducation 
in this type of school. The writer was told that all the other village 
institutes which were formerly coeducational are now transferring 
the girl students to Izmir Girls Village Institute. Today, these village 
institutes, located in different agricultural districts of the country, are 
better organized and greatly improved teacher-training centers. 
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TabU 5 .— Program of studies in the village institutes 
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Table 6— Budget for elementary school 1945 1,6 to 1947-48 

[7n thousands of liras; Ura=f2M at official rata of exchange, 1951 ] 
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CHAPTER IV 


• - * 

Secondary Education 

and Seacker draining 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS AND LYCEES 

Ti 


HE AIM of secondary education in Turkey has been to prepare 
students who have completed the 5 year elementary (ilkokul) program 
of studies for specialised fields offered by die higher institutions of 
learning. However, the present trend has added an additional purpose 
to Turkish secondary education which aims at providing special 
curriculums for those who no longer wish to continue their studies in 
higher institutions. 

DEVELOPMENT nu 

Before the education reorganiiation of 1927. there were two types' 
of secondary schools, (a) secondary schools supported by the National 
Government and (b) others supported by local government. There 
were about 21 state or national schools supported by the Government, 
*>rae of them providing only the middle school program and some a 
combination of the present middle and lycee curriculum. There were 
also 50 local schools which were financed by the local government and 
wh.ch offered a program of stud.ei corresponding to the modem middle 
school curriculum. During the last 75 years of the Ottoman period the 
french language, french ideals, methods, and standards dominated 
secondary education. 1 hen during the first World War the German 
influence expressed itself not only in the 5 German owned schools, but 

Table 8. -Development of middle schools or junior high schools , 
puhhc and prnnUe, 1W243 to /W<M0 
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Table 9. -Development of publit and private lycees or senior secondary , 
' schools— teachers, students, and graduates between 1936 and 1949 
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aiso in the methods of administration and instruction in public 
schools or state schools. One of the old lycees, the Galata Sarai in 
Istanbul still has a kind of proud glorious memory of the old days 
when most of its advanced work was conducted entirely in French and 
,when it was the exclusive secondary school located in the Palace grounds 
for the nobility and princes. The atmosphere of today is very different, 
for the present-day attitude is intensely nationalistic. These foreign 
influences on education were particularly noticeable in the Istanbul 
area. 


Table 10.— Official program of studies of the ortaokul or middle school 
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sboondary education and teacher training 


ORGANIZATION 

Secondary education comprises two stages: the middle school (ortao- 
kul) and lycee. Students who are planning to proceed to higher insti- 
tutions of learning must complete both stages, each stage requiring - 
years of study. The middle school, although complementary to the 
lycee, is a separate unit designed to offer terminal education to students 
who intend to go to work directly. Graduates of the S-year ortaokul 
or middle school are qualified either to enter an unskilled occupation 
or take vocational courses in vocational schools. Similarly students 
who have completed the lycee program may enter an unskilled occupa- 
tion or a technical college to learn a trade. Those students who wish 
to continue their studies in a higher institution of learning are required 
to take a state matuiity examination. The state maturity examinations 
are given* to students who have successfully completed the 3-y ear lycee 
program and passed a final comprehensive secondary examination. A 
candidate who has completed the preceding program and successfully 
passed the state maturity examination may enter a university. 

in J he •»— of coeducation was gradually introduced, beginning in 
1926 m cities where there were no middle schools or lycees in suffi- 
cient numbers to have separate schools for boys and girls. 

In the same year secondary education was also made free. Despite 
the school building program, which provides for a large increase in 

* . / * 

Table 11. -Official program of studies for the Turkish lycee 

- — ■ * 
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education in turkey 

the number of middle schools and lycees, the country still is far behind 
in being able to satisfy the present demand for secondary education. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The middle schools and lycees, or senior high schools, are under 
the control of the Public Instruction Department of the vilayet or 
district in which they are located and subject to the Directorate of 
Secondary Education of the Ministry of Public Instruction at Ankara. 
AH secondary schools follow the same program of studies, except that 
in the secondary schools for girls additional courses such as home 
economics and nursing are provided. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The students who have completed the 3 years of middle school , 
(ortaokul) must take a final examination if they wish to have an 
official certificate of their study. The official middle-school diploma 
(ortaokulu bitirme diplomasi) is granted by the Ministry to those 
who have successfully passed this examination. The examination is 
given twice a year in June and September and consists of three parts- 
written, oral, and practical. Generally the student must pass the first 
part before he may be admitted to the second or third parts. 

Once the student has secured the middle-school diploma he is 
allowed to enter the lycee. Here he must choose his future career be- 
cause each of the courses offered leads to special institutions of higher 
learning. The section or line of classical studies or letters gives access 
to the College of Law and Political Science, to the higher Schools of 
literature and philosophy or history and geography of the teachers 
colleges or to the college of letters. The section of science leads to the 
Faculty of Agriculture, School of Medicine, the Military Academy, the 
Faculty of Science, or the scientific divisions of the teachers colleges. 

Ordinarily among the students it is the scientific section that has 
the greatest attraction, indicating the tendency of the present Turkish • 
youth toward pursuing the scientific studies as opposed to the philo- 
sophic and literary studies that were followed in the past. 

To advance from one class of the lycee to another requires the sue- 
cessful completion of the lower year, which is shown by the results of 
. 9 uartcl, y examinations. Both in the middle school and the lycee a 
report card (calisma kamesi) is prepared for each student. The • 
annual report cards indicate in detail the student's grades for each 
course, his attendance, and his deportment. These cards are signed 
by the instructor as well as the principal of the school. Students who 
have successfully completed the program of studies of the 3-year senior 
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high school in the field of their options earn the graduation certificate 
(lise bitirme diplomasi)'. ' 

Students may then take the final rigid comprehensive baccalaureate 
♦ examination and obtain State maturity certificates (Devlet Olgunluk 
Imtihani Diplomasi) granted by the. Ministry of Education. Besides 
the right of entrance to a university^ the certificates carry with them 
certain privileges such as priority for admittance to competitive ex- 
aminations for scholarships abroad and pittance into Government 
service. 

TEACHERS 

Teachers for middle schools and normal schools are trained in normal 
schools oj junior college level, whic^ comprise the following five divi- 
sions: pedagogy, literature, social science, mathematics, and physic/ 
and natural sciences. The division of pedagogy, to which graduates 
of normal schools with a service of 2 years are admitted, provides for 
a course of study of 3 years The other four divisions provide for a 
course of study of 5 years each, the first 2 years being taken up by a 
combined course. Holden of lycee diplomas may omit the combined 

course and graduates of normal schools are admitted without examina- 
tion. 

The law provides that the teachers for, lycees be recruited exclusively 
from among graduates of univenities or superior professional schools: 
Such candidates receive their training in superior or higher normal 
schools. 

VOCATIONAL ANI> TRADE SCHOOLS 

DEVELOPMENt 

In addition to the middle school (ortaokul) and senior high school 
(lycee) of general education, there are trade or vocational schools and 
technical, agricultural, and professional schools under the jurisdiction 
oE different ministries to train personnel, such as naval, military, air 
force, and post office officials; policemen and court clerks. Vocational 
education was not given any importance in Turkey until about 1913. 
Pfkrf to tffet the so-called industrial schools offered dnly courses in 
shoemaking, tailoring, typesetting, and a single curriculum aimed at 
trgining craftsmen for various local industries. By a law passed in 
1913, the funds to maintain trade, schools wer^ included in the 
budgets erf the provinces. Each province prepared its own curriculum 
for the particular trade school it subsidized. Therefore, there was ho 
uniformity in the program ol studies of these early vocational schools, V 

'• | * ^ 
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and in fact they did not meet the pressing need for technical personnel 
in a country which was rapidly developing its industry. During 1924* 
1925, and 1926 surveys were made to determine how these different ’ 
existing trade schools could be reorganized and also to find out what 
type of vocational schools were needed by the country. One of these 
studies was made by John Dewey, one by a German from the Ministry 
of Commerce, and one by the Director General of Technical and 
Vocational Educatioy of Brussels. 

In 1927 the General Directorate of Higher Education was reorgan- 
ized and its name changed to the General Directorate of Higher and 
Vocational Education. From then on all the vocational schools have 
been placed under the Ministry of Education. 

% 

BASIC PLAN 

Soon after the reorganization of 1927, the curriculums of the exist- 
ing trade schools were unified and the eourie was extended to 5 years. 

In 1930, Professor Jung, a German specialist, was invited to make a 
study of the existing vocational schools. As the number of vocational 
schools increased, it was believed that the schools should be supervised 
by a separate division in the Ministry and by an act of 1933 the Depart- 
ment of Vocational and Technical Education was established. The 
curriculum construction for the vocational schools was still an impor- 
tant problem. In 1934, upon the proposal of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, an Inter-Ministerial Committee prepared a basic plan. The report 

of this Committee recommended the following types of vocational 
schools: 

V 

Apprentice schools for training apprentices to work in factories, privately 
owned workshops and other industrial establishments. 

Evening trade schools intended to help increase the skill and knowledge 
of those craftsmen who have not had the opportunity to go through a. trade 
•chool, hiving learned ihcir trades as apprentice*. , , 

Mobile and temporary courses for those engaged in rather primitive local 
trades intended to increase their knowledge as well as help in developing their 
trades. _ “ 

Middle vocational and trade schools to train skilled workers tor the aduiam 
and projected factories as well as technicians to be employed to publkworks 
projects. This was to be accomplished by increasing the numbers of the already 
existing schools and widening their scope. 

• , Technical schools to g^epare foremen and electricians needed to factories 
and public works project, and - technicians to set as links between engineers 
and skilled workmen. . 

Polytechnics or higher technical schools to train dvil, mB ^ 

military engineers urgently needed by the country. 
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SCHOOLS FOR MASTER BUILDERS 

The aim of master builder schools is to train builders needed by the 
municipal authorities in the reconstructipn of the towns. There are 
i wo schools of this type, each offering a I -year course, one in Ankara 
and the other in Istanbul. Graduates of building institutes are admit- 
tet ^ Teaching starts on the first Monday of November and ends on 
50 with schools closed during the month of January. Twenty weeks 
of the course are spent in classrooms and the. remaining 8 weeks irt 
practical work. 

The program of study for the master builders course follows: 


Subject 

Turkish 

. Hgu ft 
.1 Week 

2 

Subject 

Roads and bridges . . . 

Topography 

Technical drawing ... 

Installations 

Surveying and planning 

1 1 1 f a IHsf tf IldliU 

History 

Geography 

Building 

Citizenship 

Civics 

4 

Construction .... 


nuiiiai y IIUUKS . . 


Houn 

« Wtk 


The graduates of these institutes are employed by municipal authoii- 
ties in preparing maps and (instructions, issuing building "permits, 
and examining buildings. f 

BUILDING INSTITUTES 

AND MIDDLE-BUILDING SCHOOLS 

The building institutes and middle-building schools have been estab- 
lished to train skilled workers capable of building inexpensive dwell- 
ings. These schools are of two kinds: middle-building schools and 
building institutes. The former offer a 5-year course and the latter a 
5-year course. 

. * 

Elementary school graduates between the ages of 15 and 17 arc 
admitted to both schools without an entrance examination. Graduates 
of the middle-building schools are eligible for admission to the fourth 
year of thd building institutes. Of the 8 hours of daily program, 4 hours 
are used for theoretical study and the remaining 4 are spent in prac- 
tical work. ‘ 

Building institutes have the folldwing departments: 

1. Building (housfe- and carpentry) 

*• Bricklaying and masonry 

S. Plastering * \ 

•r 4. Sims carving * 

5. Central heating, sanitary 

tami*«~s - 
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In addition, there are ceramics departments in the Istanbul and Ankara 
building institutes. 

The students select the trade during their first year. During the 
third and fourth years, candidates have to pass special examinations 
on the courses taught. A student can fail only once in a certain course,. 
Certificate of graduation is given to those who have completed the 
required course of studies in either school. Graduates of middle- 
building schools may either leave for employment or continue their 
studies at the building institutes. Those who have successfully com- 
pleted their course of studies at the building institutes may go to the 
higher technical schools or technical teacher-training colleges for men. 
The building institutes also offer special' 1 construction courses for 
high-school graduates who wish to learn a trade. 

There are now six building institutes (combined with middle- 
building schools located in the towns of Adana, Erzurum, Istanbul, 
Kayseri, Riza, and Ankara, 

The boys’ trade schools and the boys’ trade institutes attempt to 
train skilled workers required for the growing industry. The boys' 
trade schools -admit elementary' schoiol, graduates between ages 15 and 
17 and offer a 5-year course. The boys' trade institutes have a 5-year 
schedule. Daily work in the schools consists ‘of ^ hours, 4 hours prac- 
tical and 4 hours theoretical. Teaching starts on November 1 and. ends 
May 50. The months of June and September are wholly devoted to . 
vocational training. Whenever possible, student! are sent during these 
months to* work for other establishments. 

The first-year students in the boys' trade schools receive instruction 
in job planning metal working, and carpentry. This part of the pro- 
gram is intended' to help the student make a choice of trade in which 
to specialize. Vocational selection is done during the first week of the 
second year. , 

The schools are gradually introducing psychological tests to deter- 
mine the aptitude of the candidate. Students take special examina- 
tions during the third and fifth years. The students who successfully 
pass the third-year examinations receive the boys' trade school diploma, 
and those who pass the fifth year receive the trade institute diploma. 

DEPARTMENTS OF TRADE SCHOOLS AND 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

, These trade schools have the f dilbwing departments: job planning, 
precision work, metal working, casting, modeling, engine workshop, 'i 
technical drawing, electricity, telegraphy, telephony, radio, carpentry, 
musical instrument making, textiles, and printing. There is a iperiai' 
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department for the benefit of those high-school graduates who desire 
to learn a trade. High-scbool graduates admitted to special departments 
are offered a 2-year course, and they have the same trade status as 
graduates of boys trade institutes. All the trade schools have depart- 
ments of planning, metal working, and carpentry. Others may have 
two or more of the other departments, depending upon the local 
need. 


Plans 
was we 


t JBL a ls ° under way 10 rcvive the art of j cwell 7 making which 
npwn in Turkey in the olden days. 

- t* 

Table 12.~Program of studies in the boys’ trade schodls 



ANKARA CHEMICAL TRADES INSTITUTE 

The Ankara Chemical Trades Institute admits students who have 
completed their first-year work in the trade schools. It offers a 5-yea'r 
coarse in general and industrial chemistry which is in addition to the 
courses taught in boys’ trade institutes. Laboratory work of 10 to 22 
hours a Week corresponding to vocational training is also included in • 
their program of work, instruction in lead casting, metal working, 
and welding is also given. In the third, fourth, and fifth yean students 
hove a period, of practice in factories during June and September. 
Graduates of the Chemical Trades Institute schools are employed in 
chemical laboratories as helpers to technicians. 
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Table 11. -Program of studies in the Chemical Trade Institute 
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EVENING TRADE SCHOOLS 

There are a number of trade schooiTwith a 5-year course which is 
entirely practical. Primary school graduates between the ages of IS 
and 17 are admitted to these schools. The practical schools have the\ 
following trade departments: planning, metal working, carpentry, 
founding, machine engineering, and modeling* 

Technicians who have had no formal education are provided with 
the opportunity of obtaining vocational instruction in the evening 
trade schools. Teaching in these schools starts after 6 p.m. The stu- 
dents are taught in workshops, and those who lack general education 
receive instruction in general arithmetic, geometry, citizenship, and 
Turkish, in addition to vocational training. v 

Teaching in each department extends over 2 years. Attendance is 
compulsory. Teaching starts on November 1 and ends on the hist of 
May. Those who fail to attend 2 or 3 classes and receive an average 
of less than 5 grade (maximum is 10) have to repeat the year's wosk. 

At present, evening trade schools are operating in Ankara, Bursa, 
Eskisehir, Istanbul, Izmir, Kayseri, and Konya. 

MOBILE BLACKSMITHS' AND CARPENTERS COURSES 

'nmre are also 63 traveling blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ courses 
whidi provide instruction in repairing metal agricultural implements, 
casts, and so forth for villagers in the rural areas. Every villager who 
is abdve IS years of age and who has completed his elementary educa- 





tkm may be admitted. The courses are under the supervision of local 
Directorates of Education and are not generally given for more than a 
year in the same, village. If, however, the demand is large, the course 
may be repeated for one more year. 

Sports and social activities are greatly encouraged in all the mobile 
schools. Committees have been organized to promote sports, school 
cooperatives, dramatics, health, and sanitation. 

There are also a number of girls technical institutes. The aim of 
which is to tram Turkish women to become good house managers 
and to make their homes more comfortable and better organized. At 
the same time they are taught a trade to enable them to make a living 
when necessary. , 


Girls are 'taught not only subjects of general education but also 
subjects of practical value, such as sewing, cutting, fashions, embroidery, 
decorative drawing, child care, hygiene, \ cooking, and house manage- 
ment. There are two sections, one of 5 years for elementary school 
graduates, and one of 2 years for the graduates of the ortaokul or 
middle school. In the former section the instruction is both theoretical 
and practical, while in the latter section all courses are practical. 

ISTANBUL TEKNIK OKVLU (THE ISTANBUL TECHNICAL SCHOOL) 

The Istanbul Technical School was started by the Ministry of 
Public Works in 1937 in the Yildiz Palace at Istanbul. The purpose 
of the school is to tram assistant engineers and technicians with wide ) 
practical knowledge in the fields of industry and construction. Uiftll ‘ 
1941 this institution was administered by the Ministry of Public Works, 
but in that year it was transferred to the Ministry of Education. 

Deve/opmenf.— Previously both departments of this school, the one 
training assistant engineers and the other technicians, admitted stu- 
dents who had completed the ortaokul or middle school After several 
reorganizations it was finally decided to create two departments, the - 
Engineering and the Technical. 

The Engineering Department offers a 4-year program and contains 
the following sections: civil, mecharfical, electrical engineering, and 
architecture (tables 14, 15. 16). The Technical Department offers a 

2-year program and has civil and mechanical engineering sections (tables 
17 and 18). 

'Admission .— Today only the students who have passed the lycee 
matriculation examinations are admitted to the Engineering Depart- 
ment. They must also pass a special entrance examination. Generally, 
students from lycces prepare themselves for the entrance examination 
by learning a trade in the men's evening trade schools or in a private 
workshop as trainees. , , 
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The 1 echnical Department accepts its candidates from the graduates 
of the various trade schools or institutes.. These candidates must past 
entrance examinations on|j in mathematics. The entrance examina- 
tions are held in the school during the first week of October. The 
^ school year in both departments is divided into 2 semesters of 16 
weeks each. 

' Examinations.—' 1 here 'are three kinds of examinations: (l) special 
examinations held twice a year, one at the end of the twelfth week 
of the first semester and the other at the end of th^ eighth week of the 
second semester; (2) occasional tests given without previous notice; 
and (8) final examinations held twice a year in the presence of offi- 
cially appointed examiners. Those who have completed the second 
year of the I echnical • Department successfully are allowed to enter 
the third class of the Engineering Department. 

Students in the first and second year of the Engineering Department 
are under obligation to receive practical training for S6 days during 
the summer vacation. Those attending sections of Civil Engineering 
and Architecture work in the building projects, while those attending 
mechanical and electrical engineering courses work in factories ami 
workshops. The practical phase of the study" in all sections in both 
„ departments is greatly emphasised. 

Laboratories and machine shops .— The school has a number of 
laboratories, including physics, surveying, topography, chemistry, and 
electricity and work laboratories. The tools and machines used in 
many of the laboratories are manufactured in the boys’ trade institutes. 
The electrical laboratories and machine shops arc not adequately 
equipped. 

During the school year 1948-49, there were 89 teachers and 230 
students, 119 boys and 111 girls in the Technical Department 
The Engineering Department had 46 teachers with an enrollment of 
724. There are no girls in this department. 
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Table 14. -Plan of studies for students in the Department of Building 

. Engineering 
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Table 15.— Plan of studies for students of Mechanical Engineering 

[T=i Theory; P=zpr*cticaJ] 
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TabU 16: Plan of studies for students of Electrical Engineering- 
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Table 17. -Plan of studies for students in the Constructional 
Engineering Section of the Technical Department 
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ZONGULDAK SCHOOL OF MINING 

, w The Z° nguldak Scho ° l of Mining was established in 1937 by the 
tntng Controllers’ Department, a pan of the Ministry of Industrial 

“Trr r ndCr ,he Acl No 5281 P aS5ed 1919. the school was 
ntnsferred to the Ministry of Education. The aim of the schools*) 

to tmtn techmcans for the various mines. The school has two depart- 

t rollers Th '? iaing ««9'"Wan, and the other mining^,, 

trollen. The period of study in the Mining Technicians’ Department 

Crad„ y r r "l ,he Minin « Controllers’ Department. TZn. 
T . . .** m,ddl ' scl '°ol> or trade schools are admitted to the 

Gradua t rofK CPar ‘ m " U T ^ °‘ 2 co "*P« iti « examination. 
Graduates o f lycees are admitted to the Controllers* Department after 

a competitive examination. Both departments are free a^d residential 

eference is given to students who have already worked in the mines. ‘ 

Program of rtudy.-Instruction in the Mining Technicians* Denarr 
work in the mines according to a s^da/pr^am^ 1 ^ 
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Graduates who are successful in their examinations at the end of the 
third year receive the graduation diploma. The diploma of “Mining 
Controllership’* is given to a candidate who, after the completion of the 
program described above, has spent about 6 months in the mines and 
passed the examination at the end of the period. > 

COMMERCIAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The establishment of new national banks, industrial firms, and 
insurance companies created a great demand for experienced account- 
ants, clerks, and bookkeepers. Therefore the problem of providing com- 
mercial training became urgent. Commercial schools of both middle 
school and lycee level were founded in various localities. The aim 
of these schools was to train accountants, bookkeepers, and com- 
mercial clerks or secretaries. Evening commercial classes have also been 
started in connection with the full-time commercial schools. 

The commercial secondary schools have three stages, each of 2 years' 
duration. The first two stages are spent in an orta tecim okulu, or a 
commercial middle school, admission to which is conditioned upon 
completion of the 5-year elementary school. The last stage of the 
commercial studies is completed in a tecim lisesi, or commercial lycee, 
which offers a 3-year course. The graduates of the regular middle' 
schools of ortaokullar are admitted to the first year of the commercial 

I 

Table 19.— Program of studies, of the orta tecim okulu or commercial 

middle school 
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lycec, but the graduate* of the commercial middle school* may be 
admitted to the second year of the commercial lycee. 

In addition -to the preceding program, the schools offer 36 hours a 

COUrSCS dCa,ing With lhe £onowin S objects: Advertise- 

“ , " f0 r rmaUOn ° n ‘ 0baCC0 industr >' 6 * ^ock ownership, 4; 

Hygiene, 10; Cooperatives, 10. r 


To6/e 20.— Program of studies in the commercial hcees 
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Table 21, -Commercial schools , secondary level: Number of teachers 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SPECIAL BUDGET 
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prescribed by the Ministry of Education and followed by the norl&al 

school*. . j 1 

There are now 28 normal school* in '^fckey including junior and 
superior normal schools as well as village institutes, with more in 
process of construction. As described in Chapter III, village institutes 
train teachers in addition to their other functions. 

The normal schools for rural teachers are located in rural districts. 
The distinguishing feature of the rural normal schools is their science 
courses with, practical work, which is usually in charge of a^graduate 
^ snap-, cultural school. Generali, all the normal school, are free 
hoarding schools with additional allowances provided by the State for 
clothing, books, and incidentals. Bursary students studying under State'' 
scholarships promise to serve the Government for a designated period as 
teachers in schools assigned to them by the Ministry of Education. 

The number of graduates from normal schools has been steadily 
increasing, but the numbers do not keep pace with the urgent demand 

t ?<L^a h T’ Part !? lIarly in th< rural Du ring the school year 

the enrollment m regular normal schwls was 550 men and 
582 women; in village institutes training villagl teachers there were 
11,244 men and 77S women. 

Every summer, teacher education courses are offered for graduates 
of secondary schools. Generally these courses are intended to prepare 
students for teachers’ Examinations and are offered in normal schools, 
which means free lodging and low costs for food. Successful candidates 
receive appointments as assistant teachers. A second vacation course 
m education and psychology may lead to a permanent certificate for 
t ose who are successful both in classwork and in final examinations. 
Such summer courses are also offered in Various centers to teachers as 
part'o their in-service training. Training for elementary and secondary 
school teachers is described in Chapter III, dealing with elementary 

ucation, and the sections of the present chapter dealing with Middle 
Schools and Lycees. 6 

TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

The Ministry of Education administers the following teachers’ col- 
^J^e Istanbul Higher Teachers’ Training College; the Ankara 

and Gari P «l*gogk Institute; the Bali- 
g Sch °° 1 and Institute; the 

!^ L h T Cal EdUaiUOn Te#chm ' Training School. In addition. 

which ^^n 0 ^^K^!^ 0 » na, t f Cbm <X>lkm for wen ^d women 
l< *' h * tx * d * “well a, a “higher section” 

auached to the Hasanoglan Village Institute where primary school 
inspectors and village institute teachers receive their educaUon. 
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&RKEK TEKNIK OGRETMBN OKVLV ' 

(ANKARA MEN'S TECHNICAL TEACHERS TR.UNING SCHOOL) 

The Ankara Men’s Technical Teachers Training School founded 
in 1937 trains instructors qualified to teach vocational and practical . 
courses in the boys' trade schools, , the building trade schools, institutes, 

’ ind evening trade schools. The school attempts to give a 

thorough practical and pedagogic training to the students. In 1948-49 
it hhd 23 on its teaching staff and an enrollment of 506. 

The course of study in the school was 3 years until 1946; since 
- ,hen il h a * raised to 4 yijars. The school has the following de- 
partments: planning, metal working, founding, modeling, building, 
electricity, motor, radio, stone cutting, plastering, and sanitary installa- 
tion (table 23). 

Admission .— The school admits mainly the graduates of boys’ trade 
schools, building trade schools, and village institutes. Candidates must 
not be over 24 years old, and they must be recommended by the 
Council of Teachers of institutes from which they were graduate! 

In addition they must pass the school-entrance examinations which 
are held during the last week of September. The subjects include 
Turkish, mathematics, and others which may be required by the 
departments selected- The successful candidates are admitted to the 
school as bursary students. Bursary students must work for the Gov- 
ernment for a certain period of time after graduation. Students must 
choose the trade departments that they, were attached to m their 
Previous institutes. 

Examination and course of imfrocfion.-The teaching is both prac- 
tical and theoretical in the Training School. The school hai a number 
of workshops which are used for practical instruction. Each school year is 
divided into two terms. The first term starts on November 15 and 
lam until the end of January. The second term starts on February 
15 and continues until the end of May. Promotion from one. class 
to another is determined according to the grades each student receives 
ui examinations held twice a year. Examinations sue either written 
or oral and may be both. Students who have not amended three- 
fourths of- the practical or theoretical classes in a year automatically 
fail regardless of the grades they receive in the examinations. If a 
bursary student fails, he loses all his rights and may even be asked to 
pay back expenses incurred by the Government No student .may remain 
more than 2 years in the same class except with k medial excuse. FoWth- 
year student* must pass an examination of efficiency in their own 
^“\ *"* * *“ wbrftory couna. The ttrfahop tOdac, 
examination is held during the second term; the exact time being fixed 
fay die Council of Teachers. In the ^ e xa mination s, each student it I 
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given a project dealing with various phases of work, which be' » 
required to complete in 2 or 3 months. In the efficiency examination of 
the subsidiary course, comprehensive questions are given which may 
cpver all the class and laboratory work done since the student’s entrance 
to the school. These examinations are held in June and September. 
The candidates who fail have three more chances to take them. 

Facilities. The workshops of the Training School are equipped with 
modem machinery and implements^ mostly German made. Students 
are provided with all kinds of facilities with which to practice ami 
experiment. The school also has a number of laboratories in physics, 
chemistry, and electricity. A large collection of laboratory tools and 
equipment was made by the students. The school has recently estab- 
lished a laboratory in industrial psychology. It is attempting to intro- 
duce various psychological testing devices to determine the student’s 
. aptitude. » 

KIZ TEKNIK OGRETMEN OKULV * v 

(WOMEN'S TECHNICAL TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL) 

Formerly the graduates of the girls' institutes were sent to Europe 
to receive training as teachers of vocational courses taught at girls' 
trade schools. As the demand for this type of teacher increased, the 
Government established a vocational teachers' training school to meet 
the need. The Women's Technical Teachers’ Training School was 
founded in 1935 and was then attached to the Israel Inonu Institute 
for Girls at Ankara. Students who have completed the program of 
studies of the girls’ institutes are admitted to the school provided they 
can pass the prescribed competitive entrance examinations. The aim of 
the school is to train teachers for the; girls* institutes and women’s 
evening trade schools. It offers, a 4-year course, which includes the 
following fields: cuttingsewing; fashions-artificial flowers; embroidery; 
ocorative drawing; cooking; child care. Instruction is both theoretical \ 
and practical. In 1948-49, it had an enrollment of 394 with a teaching 
staff of 16, according to the official report that year. 

Y^&SEK EKONOMI VE TI CARET OKULU 
(HIGHER SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE AND ECONOMICS) 

In addition to the commercial schools discussed in Chapter IV, 
dealing with secondary education, there are two higher schools of 
commerce and economics, one in Istanbul ami the other in Izmir. The 
atm of these institutions* to train teachers for the commercial schools 
as well as the personnel needed in the economic, commercial, and finan- 
c ial, ser vices of the State and private concerns. The Higher School of 
Commerce and Economics of Istanbul was founded in 1883 and came 
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under the control of the. Ministry of Education in 1957. This school 
ha*, departments giving instruction in (a) finance and domestic trade, 
(b) the duties of the consular service and foreign trade, and (c) bank- 
ing and accounting. 

The Higher School of Commerce and Economics in Izmir was 
founded in 1944 and offers a program of study identical with the one 
•n Istanbul. During the school year 1948-49, the school* in Istanbul 
had 28 teachers with a total enrollment of 1.545-84 girls and 1,261 
boys. The institution in Izmir had 21 teachers, with a total of 861 stu- 
dents 97 girls and 764 boys. The course of study in' both schools 
extends over S years, and Both have a secondary school .department 
Admission to the higher schools of commerce and economics is condi- 
tioned upon completion of a lycee, a senior high school, or aprogram. 
of study equivalent to that of a lycee. 

In addition to the teacher-training institutions, the Faculty of Letters 
of the University of Istanbul also prepares teachers and offers teaching 
diploma, UI languages and literature (see page M, Faculty o( Letter.) 
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ALTHOUGH VARIOUS institutions of higher learning developed 
in Turkey during the Ottoman era, it was not until about 1900 
that a university in the modem sense of the term started to operate with* 
out the restrictions of a religious oligarchy. The old schools which 
provided higher education were known as madrassehs, or what may be 
called theological seminaries or colleges. These ecclesiastical seminaries 
were medieval in character, and almost all education was religious, 
in nature. Most of them were in Istanbul, the center of the Great 
0 La,, P* wle of Islam and the capital city of the Ottoman Empire. 

The religious schools were divided into five sections: (1)' prepara- 
tory. (2) Iptidai Kharidji, first pan secondary; (3) Iptidai Dakhii. 
•eoond part ^ndary; (4) Sahn, higher section; and (5) Suleimanich, 
the school of experts. Students who had completed the S yean of 
igher studies of Sahn were awarded a certificate. With such a certi- 
- te could enter Suleimanich and specialize in any branch of 

e vast religious studies. Suleimanieh Was divided into the following 

°° ** Koran and Traditions of the Prophet; 
n Law andPhilosophy of the Canon Law; Theology; Philosophy 
of Literature. The gfrduates were required to ^pamT thesis which 
* »PP">v«i by the Faculty Council. Thise School, were under 

subsidized by the grandees or the members If the royal 

whl^v^frv 11 ^ thC Sch ° lars in Su ^ imanieh were bursary students 
^ho lived like hermits in special quarters in the mosque courts. 

theexpenses of the studcnu were provided by school endowment*. 

e*&*cumcula r activity of any kind except perhaps 
scholarly debates, which usually dealt with difficult ArabfcgraniS 
Sometimes such debates were climaxed , by fist fights. GenenJlythe 

"" IUntly ° cc “ pi ' d ) Wilh “>X «««*. “I liu- 

1 « * * . 1 « , * I * • .# L * 'w • r M * 

^ “‘“■“‘“ration of fW mTjgtous schools was the 

responubiluy of a council °f (Wesson* comuting of all the" senior 
Vrtrructora or profetson of , Suleimanich. manbemtHto? 

ujrai elected a prerident ind mercury from io membera tor a period i 
-«f year. Later, the madraaeh. were abolished and their places ; 
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"ere taken by the IheofogiaU^ntegts^ the University of Istanbul, 
"hich has been transferred to the University t>f Ankara, Today higher 
u location is provided in three multi-faculty universities and several 
higher professional schools, 

ISTANBUL UNIVERSITESI (UNIVERSITY OF 
ISTANBUL) ? 

The University of Istanbul was originally one of the pld madrassehs, 
or religious tpHc^es, which flourished during the Ottoman Empire. 
It was founded in 1455 by Sultan Fatih and was expanded considerably 
in 1555 by Sultan Suleiman the Magniflcent. The most important 
feature of the institution at that time was the face that, in addition 
to theology and canon law. other sciences such as'* mathematics and 
medicine were also taught. In its long history, the institution on 
' several occasions was forced to dose its doors by the opposition of 
the religious oligarchy. In 1900 the University of Istanbul, then called 
DarMunun (an Arabic word meaning literally House of Sciences), 
was reopened. It then comprised the depart menu of theology, mathe- 
matics, and literature. The School of Law and the School of Medicine 
at that time functioned separately. In 1908, the Schools of Law ind 
Medicine were incorporated in the university. In 1924 tlx! university, 

• m it# P re$cnt form ’ waj granted more administrative autonomy and 
independence in technical matters. The passage of the Universities’ 
Law by the National Assembly in 1940 gave further administrative 
and financial autonomy to the university. ^ 

FACULTIES ^ 

Under the law, the university is a federation composed of the various 
independent faculties or colleges. There are at present six. main 
faculties or colleges: 

Tip Fskuletsl— Faculty of Medicine. 

Hukuk Fakultcd— Faculty of Law. 

Fdcbiyst Fakul led— Faculty of Letter*. 

Fen Fakulted— Faculty of Science. 

Orman Fakulted-Facultjr of Forestry. . 

Iktiaat Fakulted- Faculty of Economics. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The main representative bodies which coordinate the activities of 
the university and supervise the affairs and interests of the academic 
profession are the senate, the executive board, and the rector. The 
highest organ in the administrative order is the university senate, com- 
posed of the rector who acts as the chairman, the exrector, the deans 
(or dekan) of the various faculties or colleges, and two members of 
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each faculty who are elected by the faculties for a period of 2 years. 
The senate has the responsibility of approving the internal regulations 
of each college and rendering decisions on important academic matters. 
It also has the final authority with regard to the disciplinary actions 
pertaining to the faculty member. The executive board is composed" 
of the president or rector, the exrector, deans of the colleges, and the 
general secretary of the university. The rector, or the president, of the 
university is elected from the members of different faculties on a rota- 
don basis, which makes it possible for each college to, have one of 
Us members elected to this office on^e every 10 years. The term of 
office is generally 2 ysprs. 

The administrative body of each college is the general assembly 
made up of all the members of the teaching staff, including substitute 
professors. Each faculty or college has its own administrative bodv 
identified as (1) the general assembly composed of the teaching staff - 
and charged with the supervision of academic matters and regulations 
of the colleges; (2) the council of professors, which decides on the 
nomination 6f the faculty members and the faculty budget; (8) the 
executive board, comjWd of two or three members elected by the- 
council of professors to supervise the current academic affairs affecdng 
students. The dean, who is elected by the council of professors for 

a 2-year term, presides over the various councils mentioned above 
arid acts as coordinator. 

The university is in a way completely independent of the Ministry 
of Education, but it establishes contact with the State through the 
Minister of Education. Any conflict between the Minister and the 
university is generally referred to the Inter-University Council. The 
decision of this body is final. The final judgment, therefore, on liny 
controversial issue, for example, objections regarding appointments^ 
legally . rests with the Inter-University Council. 

The Inter-University Council is composed of the rectors, the deans 
of three umversities-University of Istanbul. University of Ankara, 
and Technical University of Istanbul-and one representative from 
each faculty. The Council is the coordinating body between the 
three institutions and is the highest authority to settle disputes betwi 
Sie universities and the Government. 




FINANCE 

The University is financed through the following sources: Grants 
provided by the Suuc in terms of revenue which is entered to the 

i i U f ° f J the rf n,VerSity ° r an * nd « v 'dual faculty; contributions from 
loca funds; fees collected from the students; fees charged by certain 
faculties for research carried on for private individuals, industrial or 
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< ommercial organization!, or State departments; revenue from univer- 
sity publications; profits obtained from institutions founded by the 
university; and endowments. The largest part of the university budget 
is provided by the State, and the largest part of this sum is allocated 
for building purposes. 

The budget of the university for the fiscal year 1948 (Faculty of 
Forestry excluded) was 14,242,665 Turkish liras (T.L. = $2.80, official 
rate of exchange, June 1951), of which 12,722,500 Turkish Liras were 
•provided directly by the State. The budget for 1949-50 (including 
Faculty of Forestry) totaled T. L. 14,658,696, the State subsidy i 
T. L. 12,510,045. «* 

TEACHING STAFF •* 

The permanent faculty members or professors are appointed, ac- 
cording to the Universities’ Law, by the council of professors. They 
cannot be dismissed from their chairs by an order from the Ministry 
unless a specific decision is taken by the Senate. They are not re- 
quired to retire at the usual retirement age. 

The “dozent,” the starting rank in the academic hierarchy, is obtained 
by passing a special examination.^ addition, the candidate must 
have a doctorate from either a Turkish or a foreign university and 
must have worked at least 2 years in his field of study. Examinations for 
the rank of dozent are held once a year by special committee appointed 
by the Inter-University Council. The next rank is professor. The 
candidate is chosen by the council of professors from among the dozents 
or other university professors. He must have served at least 5 years as 
dozent and also must have shown his capacity for the professorship 
t rough ^research and publications. The "ordinarius professor,” or 
is chosen by the council of professors subject to the 
ratification of the university senate and the Ministry of Education 
Full professors must have worked for 3 years as professors and also ‘ 
have shown outstanding ability. The teaching staff may also include 
instructors with the title of substitute professor, the lector, the practical 
expert, the interpreter, and the assistants, who are employed on a 
temporary basis. 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

Students are accepted on the basis of graduation from lycees and 
the, passing of the final State maturity , examination. The lycee is a 
3-year senit* high school which is based on 5 years of middle school (or' 
^ortaokul) and 5 years of elementary school (or iIkokul) /The grad- 
uates of the lycee have followed 1 either the IRntific (fen) or the literary ' 
(abadiyat) liqp. The certificate of maturity representing the passing 
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of the State examination must be presented. In addition, the student 
should submit ah official identification card and residence papers. A 
foreign national must also submit an official copy of his passport, 
% certificate, and a receipt of the university entrance fee. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

1 he Faculty of Medicine, which formerly was located in Haydarpasa, 
has undergone many changes. In 1933 the faculty, together with its 
climes and laboratories, was transferred from Haydarpasa to Istanbul. 
Climes were set up in the following hospitals: Cureba, Haseki, Corah 
pasha, Bakirkoy, and SMi Children's Hospital. Many of the teach- 
ing staff were from Trance. Austria, and German, and the school 
almost constantly had to lean heavily on .foreign teaching personnel. 

The Faculty of Medicine has the following chairs organized either 
m clinics or in institutes: 

Institute of Anatomy Medical Clinks . 

Institute of Physiology Clink of PhannteologT 

Institute of Biochemistry surgical Clinic 

Institute of Microbiology. Epidemiology. Gynecology and Obstetrics Clinics 

and Parasitology _ Clinic for Pediatrics and Children’s' 

Institute of Physipathoiogy « Diseases 

Institute of Cancer Research (no te.ch- dink for Ophthalmology 

_ . Clinic for Otorhinolaryngokifry 

Institute of Hygiene C , inic for Derawtology and Syphilis 

Institute of Pathological Anatomy Psychiatric Clink 

Institute of Pharmacology • clinic of Neurology 

Institute of Forendc Medidne Children’, Surgical and Orthopedic Clink" 

Institute of History of Medidne and Clinic of Urology 
Deontology 0 

Institute and Clinic of Radiology. Physio- 
therapy, Hydroclimatology 

Course of study in medicine .— The medical course extends over 12 
semesters. The academic year is divided into two semesters, the winter 
and summer. The entire instruction period is divided into 3 parts: 

- premedical, preclinical, and clinical. The Premedical (or preparation 
year) is taken in the Faculty of Science. During this period the stu- 
dent is expected to increase his knowledge of physics, chemistry, and 
natural sciences. This period is composed of 2 semesters and is called 
the class of F.K.T. (F.K.T. are the initials of physics, chemistry, and 
natural sciences, respectively.) 

Students who are planning to participate in the final examinations 
in the courses listed '‘above are required to present their attendance 
reports and other necessary documents. Those who fail their examina- 
tions at the end of the normal period of two semesters can be given 
two more chances-that is, they may take the examinations four semes- 


(era after their registration at the university. The students who have 
tailed in more than three of their examinations at the end of two semes- 
ters must take examinations in all the subjects of the section in the 
subsequent examination. 

Premedical program of studies 


Subject 

Number 

Hours a week 


of semesters 

Lector* 

Laboratory 

Oetira] physics * 

5 

A 

• 

Or^nie and Inorganic chemistry. . 

m 

2 

A 

0 

1 

Analytical chemistry... 

1 

1 

J 

mHauj. # # 

Zoology 

7 

n 

7 

3 

« 


m 

i 

9 


The preclinical period, which extends over three semesters, includes 
the study of the following courses: anatomy, histology, embryology, 
biological and medical chemistry, and physiology. The course on the 
skeleton, which is the first and small part of the anatomy course, is taught 
during the second semester of the F.K.T. Class. In order to register 
for this preclinical period, a student must have successfully passed 
examinations in all the subjects of the preroedical teaching period and 
present a certificate of F.K..B. 

Preclinical program of study 


Sub ject 

Number 
of semesters 

Hours per week 
lecture 

Anatomy 

3 

I 

3 

1 

1 


Physiology 

HtotokNty, ; \ 

chemistry 

Embryology 



Students are required to pass examinations on the foregoing subjects 
at the end of three semesters. Those who fail to pass the examinations 
at the end of the maximum allowable period (6 semesters) are re- 
quired to repeat all the courses and sit for examinations at the end 
of a fixed period. 

The period of clinics extends over seven semesters. During this 
period students attend the clinics regularly while following the theo- 
retical and practical courses. In order to register for this port of the 
program, the student .must have successfully passed the examinations in 
all the subjects of the preclinical program. During the first five semes- 
ters of the clinical period the following courses are offered in four 
groups, and the remaining two semesters are used for practical work 
connected with subjects taught in the second and third group: 
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Course . 


Courses In the first group: 

Microbiology, parasitology , and Infection 
Hygiene and social hygiene. . _ 

Pathological anatomy... 

P h ysiopat hology 

Pharmacology . . " 

Forensic medicine 

Courses imthe second group: 

Internal diseases (with clinic). 

Surgical diseases (with clinic) 

Gynecology (with clinic) I* ‘ 

Connies in the third group: 

Pediatrics (with clinic) 

Poericulture 

Children's surgery and orthopedics. . 

Ophthalmology (with clinic).. ’ 

Clinic of otorhinolaryngology . . . 

Dermatology 

Urology 

Psychiatry 

Neurology 1 

Courses in the fourth group: 

Radiology 

Physiotherapy... 

H^d5nLg f m#dlcine 11,1(1 deontology..'" 


Number 
of semesters 


Hours a week 
lecture 


5 , 4,2 

3 

5 . 4.4 

3 

3 

2 

3 ^ 

3 

3 

1 

*1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
r 

2 
1 
1 
1 


Students registered for courses in the first group must* take examina- 
tions at the end of a specified period. Those who have been successful 
in these examinations and have completed the other branches of the 
first five semesters of the clinical period are allowed to begin with 
their practical training connected with the second group of subjects 
in the order of their choice. Generally the faculty decides on the 
distribution of students in various clinics according to the number of 
candidates and the^capacity of clinics. 

Students who have completed the number of semesters required for 
the third-group branches may start the practical training connected 
with these courses even if they have not completed the first-group 
examinations. The practical training lasts for 2 weeks in each course, 
and the student is given a certificate upon completion of his practical 
training. The candidate must pass an examination before he can 
receive the certificate. The courses in the fourth group have no 
practical work requirements. ) 

\ 
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In addition to the theoretical lecture courses in these groups, the 
following courses have required laboratory or practical work: 


Course 


Number 
of semester* 


Anatomy. 


Histology 

Biochemistry. 


Phyilelofy... 

Microbiology 

Elyfieite HI 

P*4holofteaJ anatomy 

PT»rtk» tn •utopty (five Urn* tor Hoi Student) 

Foreasio modern ' 

Hydroxy I 

Pharmacology 

Pk&rmaeodyB&i&ks dinks. 

Internal dlmm^And tMr oUntea: 

MH1 

Cllniei 

Qynmlagy and oMg dtaica: * 

Preperatory ootzm. 

Clinic work \ * 

SfflKsft-r:::::::::: 


Hoar* a week 
laboratory 


In order to participate in any examination the student must present 
the report of attendance to lectures and a Certificate of his success in 
practical or laboratory work. The examinations are given during 
February, June, and October, and the student may take his examination 
during the period he selects. The dean's office prepares the list of the 
students who are qualified to take the examinations. A student who 
has failed three times in a subject has the right to ask for reexamina- 
tion by a jury to be named by the dean. .The Faculty of Medicine 
gives the following grades: Excellent, good, average, failing. After com- 
pleting the prescribed course of studies and passing the necessary 
examinations, the student receives a diploma. A graduate of the 
School of Medicine may be awarded a doctor's degree by preparing a 
thesis. 

Tib Fakultesi Mncmuasi is a journal published by this faculty every 
5 months. , • > 

SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 

The School of Dentistry was established by Ministerial decree in 
1900. In 1909 the sdftxri offered a 8-year course, and it accepted any- 
one who could read and write. In 1924 the admission requirements 
were raised to graduation from a lycee, or senior high school. In 
1933 furthdr changes were introduced and the course was extended to 4 
years. 




Hours A week 


Number 
of semesters 


Subject 


Genera! histology And embryo lory 

Comparative denial Anatomy. . 
Genera! physiology and biochemistry 

Physiology 

Microbiology 

Materials of dentistry 

Prosthetic practice (with dummy) . ' ] 


The following program of studies 
^period of four semesters: 


is offered during the ctimcal 


Number 
r homesters 


Subject 


. Gfcocr I 

Hygiene and epidemlcoiogy.. 

Pathological anatomy 

Den taJ pharmacology 


1 School of 

* School of Dentistry. 

# Hospital School of Medicino. 


* •- 

Course of study. -The normal course is divided into three periods 
The following program of studies is offered- during the preliminary 
course, which lasts two semesters: 


Subject 

Number 

Hours a wtsk 

of semesters' 

Lecture 

Laboratory 

Chemistry 

A 



General phyjdes.... 

J 

V 4 

1 

Anatomy 

2 

n 

4 

8 

Introduction to prtgtbetlcs 

2 

g 

3 

1 

6 

18 




Genera! nurgcry 

Introduction to orthodonty 

Prosthetics 

General pathology 

, , • Oaour II 

Dental diseases.. 

Dental surgery. 

Orthodonty 

Clinical prosthetics 

Deontology and dental history. 

Internal diseases 

Medical surgery 

Bar. nose, and throat 


Lecture 

5 

Laboratory 

2 

• 

2 

>2 

2 

•a 

U 

*i 

1 

»i 

2 


2 

i 

M-i 

* * 


•ft-e 


•12 


•12 

1 


I 

* 

I 

22 

1 





After the completion of eight semesters, the students are awarded 
die degree of "Licentiate.” Graduates may study an additional lour 
semesters and present an acceptable^hesis which entitles them to the 
doctorate' in dentistry. The doctorate examination consists of an oral 
examination after the thesis has been accepted. 

There are four clinics attached to the Dental School. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

The School pf Pharmacy was attached to the Faculty of Science 
until 1944, when it was transferred to the Faculty of Medicine; how- 
ever, it has /it? own director. The program of studies extends over 
eight semesters. During the first two semesters students take the follow- 
ing courses in the Faculty of Science: physics, chemistry, and botany. 
Those who pass*in these subjects may follow the rest of the program 
in the School of Pharmacy. * 


Program of study in pharmacy 


Subject 


PhanoMnUatl botany 
Analytical chemistry... _ 

chemistry™ 

Hffidrx... 





J chemistry. 

PhaiTOfiwwJofy... 

Totkology 

Medical flrit aid 7* ’ 

Aeeoantiiif and pharmaceutics feguimlkm ! 

’ pharmaceutics and deontology.. 

Clinical tmluinit— 6 months. 


Number 
of seroestem 


Hours per week 


I>erture 


Laboratory 


1 ,6 


Practical training consists of one Semester's work for 3 days a week 
in the hospital pharmacies and one semester’s work in the town phar- 
macies. 

After completion of eight semesters’ work the student receives a 
diploma. A graduate of the School of Pharmacy may be awarded a 
doctorate degree by preparing a thesis. 

FACULTY OP LAW , : 

The course of study in the -Faculty of Lay- extends over eight 
semesters. The lectures are divided into required and elective sub- 
jects. /The required subjects are divided into groups A, B, and C Id 
order to be admitted to courses B and C, jhe student must have passed 
the examination of group A. Examinations are oral and are held in 
June, October, and February. > - 




Program of studies in the Faculty of ^.-Required courses in group 
A are as follows: Elements of law, constitutional law, Roman law, civil 
law, economics, sociology, general history of law, history of Tifekish 
law, criminal law and criminal procedure, administrative law, general 
principles of public finance and financial legislation, public interna, 
tional law, jurisprudence and legal theory, public law, land law, private 
international law, civil procedure, mercantile law and law of -insurance, 
maritime and aerial law, law of execution and bankruptcy, the law 
of copyright and patents, industrial law and labor legislation, compart- 
live civil law, forensic medicine. # 

Under the elective subjects the following practical dasswork is 
offered: Civil law, mercantile law, private international law, civil pro- 
cedure, execution and bankruptcy, criminal law and procedure, and 
administrative law. Students must submit two essays in each semester, 
and those whose essays are approved obtain a certificate. A certificate 
is also offered to students who have successfully attended a seminar > 
in the following fields: Constitutional law, Roman law, rivil law, 
criminal law and procedure, administrative law, public international 
law, philosophy of lavy. public [aw, land law, private international 
law, mercantile law, intellectual rights, and comparative civil law. 

A student may obtain the doctorate either #n public or private law, 
by attending seminars in about four courses of specialization and pre- 
senting; an acceptable thesis. 

Research Institutes in Low.— There are three research institutes, the 
Turkish Institute of International Law, the Turkish Institute of 
Criminology, and the Institute of Administrative Law and Adminis- 
trative Science-all of which are attached to the School of Law. The 
members of these institutes are composed of the faculties of the Schools 
of Law of the* Universities of Istanbul and Ankara together with the 
legal advisers of the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

faculty of letters » 

The regulations governing this faculty afjvcll as itsacurriculum are 
in the process of revision. The Faculty of Letters awards a special 
teaching diploma (Ogretim Lisansi) and a general diploma (Serbes 
Lisansi) . Teaching diplomas may be taken in the following subjects: 
Turkish 'language and literature, philosophy, history, geography, 
French and Roman philology, English, German, Greek, or Latin. 
General diplomas are awardwi in classical archeology, ancient languages 
and archeology of the Near East, history of art, Arabic and Persian 
philology, and pedagogy. Certificates are given in ethnology and pre- 
history and general linguistics, but they are not considered as equiva- 
lent to diplomas. It is possible for students tp obtain a general diploma 
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by combining certificates from various fields. Students working for a 
general diploma are exempted fftNQ the courses in psychology and 
pedagogy intended few students preparing for a teaching diploma. 

A student studying for a diploma is also required to write a thesis, 
and Jic may not take the final examination until his thesis has been 
approved.- _ 4 

The graduates of the Faculty of Letters may work toward a doctor’s 
degree, .which is granted after 2 years, or 4 terms, of study and the 
presentation of an acceptable thesis. 

Research institutes of the Faculty of Letters. -The Faculty of Letters 
has the following departments and research institutes: Department of 
Turkish language and literature: department of philosophy: . depart- 
ments of history, geography, French and Roman philology, English, 
German, classics, archeology, the ancient language and archeology of 
the Near East, history of art; institute of pedagogy; and institute of 
Turcology. . ’ ^ 

The Faculty publishes the following reviews: The Review of the 
Turkish Language and Literature, Archives of Philosophy (Felscfe 
Arsivi) , the Review of Sociology (Sosyoloji Dergisi) ; the Review of 
Western Philologies (Carp Filoloji Dergisi) . In 1940, by a decree of 
the Turkish Ministry of Education, an editorial committee was instj-y 
luted in the Faculty of Letters to prepare the Encyclopedia of Islam. ] 
The project is still in progress. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

The Faculty of Science grants license degrees (graduation diplomas) ! 
and doctor’s degrees in the following subjects: Mathematics, astronomy, ! 
physics, chemistry, botany, geology, and zoology. The course of studies / 
for the license degree extends to eight 'semesters. The faculty also/ 
offers an eight-semester course in chemical engineering. The doctorat / 
is granted after eight semesters of graduate study and presentation 
of an acceptable thesis. 

FttyjLTY OF ECONOMICS 

The Faculty* of Eopnomics offers a license, or graduation .diploma 
after 4 years of study. The student must select two subjects from the 
following list for specialization: Business administration, public finanee, 
statistics, social policy and local administration, and political sciences. 
Thprc are three groups of examinations to be passed in the following 
subjects: Economics, business administration, economic history, ecO- 
nomic geography and the economy of Turkey, administrative law, 
civil law and bankruptcy law,, sociology and methodology, public 
finance, statistics, social policy, and local administration. Different 
regulations govern coube examinations in each field of specialization. 
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The faculty also grants doctor's degrees to the holders of diplomas 
from the faculty after about 2 years of additional study and presenta- 
tion of an acceptable thesis. The faculty publishes a quarterly Review 
of the Faculty of Economics. 

FACULTY OF FORESTRY 

The Faculty of Forestry is divided into eight institute* which are 
engaged both in research and in training of students. These institutes 
also have the responsibility of conservation and development of 
forests in Turkey. 

The Faculty of Forestry offers a 4-year course, but the first year’s 
.work is taken at the Faculty of Science. The following courses are 
offered after the third semester: Silviculture, forest botany, forest 
policy, forest management, forest administration, forest accounts, 
history of forestry, forest products, logging, lumbering, forest protection, 
forest entomology, forest finance, forest mensuration, log transporta- 
tion, soil erosion, soil conservation, principles of mechanics, drawing 

and plotting, geodesy, soil science, forest ecology, law, economics, 
finance. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The University Library wa^ounded in 1924 and is located at 
Takvimhane Caddesi. Istanbul, Bayazit, near the central building of 
the universty. The library has two sections, one section containing 
printed publications and the other manuscripts. The total number of 
books in both sections of the library is 148,500 volumes. The ma n it. 
script section contains 20,000 manuscripts in Turkish, Arabic, and' 
Persian. Some manuscripts are rare examples of oriental calligraphy, 
book binding, decoration, and miniatures. Generally books are not 

lent to students and only faculty members and advanced students 

* 

Table 24. -Enrollment and teaching staff, by faculty, University of 

Istanbul, 1948-49 


Faculty . 

Number of professors, by rank 

Full 

.J. 

Associate 

Assistant 

lecturers 

1 

t / 

3 

4 

i 

Letters 

7 


It 


Science 

11 

11 

ill 

A 

S3. 

Law 

W 

5 

38 

10 

3 

93 

Ecrmomta 

Medici™ 

Forestry 

0 

A 


17 

2 

31 

7 

m 


Total 

-4- 

M 

78 

tb 

94 


EnrufhBem 


Men 


l.aso 

I'M 

f,I77 

I'M 

1.199 

m 


9,450 

-J 


Total 

i 


* 



are admitted to the library. The collection of books and manuscripts 
is not properly catalogetk 


ANKARA UNIVERSITESI (UNIVERSITY OF ANKARA) 

The University of Ankara was founded by the Government in 1946, 
although several faculties of this institution existed before then, hav- 
ing been established at different times. ITic University of Ankara is 
now composed of the following schools: (1) Hukuk Fakultesi (Faculty 
of Law), which was founded in 1925 as a School of Law and became 
a Faculty *2 years later; (2) DU Tarih Cografya Fakultesi (Faculty 
of Language, History, and Geography), which was established in 19S5; 
Fen Fakultesi (Faculty of Sci^rsreK which was founded in 1943; (1) 
Veteriner Fakultesi (Faculty of Veterinary Medicine) , which was 
founded in 1933 and became a part of the university in 1948; (5) 
Uahiyat Fakultesi (Faculty of Theology), which was formerly con- 
nected with the University of Istanbul. The Faculty of Theology for 
some time wa$ also known as the Institute for Islamic Research, but 
had to close its doors in 1933 owing to lack of attendance. The Grand 
National Assembly passed a law in 1949 providing for the setting up 


. - 
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of a Theological Faculty in the University of Ankara. It* main field 
is research and teaching in Islamic theology and comparative religions. 
It also offers courses of study in psychology, sociology, and Arabic, 
Persian, and Occidental languages. 

The teaching staff of the Faculty of Theology, as approved by the 
Grand National Assembly, consists of 6 full professors, 10 assistant 
professors, and 18 instructors. Certain professors of the former Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Istanbul have been transferred to 
the new school. 4 

Another faculty which has joined the university recently is the old 
Mulkiye Mektebi, the well-known Civil Service School founded in 
1857, to train men for the Civil Service. Since March 1950 the school 
has been attached to the university and is now known as the Faculty 
of Political Sciences. The school was first located in Istanbul and was 
commonly referred to’ as the Civil Service School. In 1935 it was re- 
turned the School of Poltical Sciences and in 1937 was transfered from 
Istanbul to Ankara. The program of studies has been changed a- 
little under the policies of the university; however, the school will con- 
tinue with its original aim of training personnel especially for the 
Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The school 
offers a 4- year program which contains a joint program of instruction 
during the first 3 yqirs, and specialised subjects in administration, 
finance, and political sciences during the last year <rf the school. 

Four institutes formerly attached to the School of Political Sciences- 
the Institutes of Administrative Sciences, Foreign Relations, Finance, 
and Installation of Population and Urbanism-have also been trans- 
ferred to the University of Ankara. 

Table 29. -Enrollment and teaching staff, by faculty. University of 

Ankara, 1948-49 


Number of 


oy nuafc 


Faculty 


Total 


l.f* 


1,07 
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The teaching staff of the School of Poltical Sciences, consisting of 
18 professors, 50 associate professors, 45 assistants, and 10 lecturers 
have also joined the university.: 

According to the established policy, this new faculty will admit 
\ a number of bursary students free of charge every year. These students 
will be provided free lodging and board and will be required to serve 
in Government for a period of at least' 8 years after the completion 
of their course of study. There were 40 such free studeqfs during the 
school year 1949-50. 

FINANCES 

X * 

The budget for 1949 of the -University of Ankara (Faculty of 
Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine, included) was 8.121.078 Turkish 
Liras, of which 7,511,053 came, from the State. 

The internal organiration and administration of the University, the 
- examinations, degree requirements, admissions, etc, are about the 
same as in the University of Istanbul. 

ISTANBUL TEKNIK UNIVERSITESI (TECHNICAL 
UNIVERSITY OF ISTANBUL) 

The Technical University of Istanbul was originally established in 
1773 under the name of Muhendishanei Bahriye (Naval Engineering 
School) and was then attached to the Imperial Engineering School. 
After two reorganizations, the school was named Imperial Military 
Engineering School in 1845. Later its name was changed to Yuksek 
Muhendis Okulu (Higher Engineering School) , and gradually various 
departments were added. The school was taken over by the Ministry 
of Education in 1941 and was reorganized in 1944 and given the name 
of Istanbul Teknik Universitesi (Technical University of Istanbul) . 

Tl»e university has now four faculties: Insaat Facultesi (Faculty of 
Civil Engineering) ; Mimarlik Facultesi (Faculty of Architectural En- 
gineering) ; Makine Facultesi (Faculty of Mechanical Engineering) 
and Elektrik Facultesi (Faculty of Electrical Engineering) . A Naval 
Architecture Engineering Department was added in 1943-44. 

The aims of this institution are to train engineers, encourage re- - 
search in the field of engineering, carry on specific research on engineer- 
ing problems dealing with the country's various needs, and encourage 
publications in the field of 'engineering. 

The Faculty of; Civil Engineering has the roads, railroads, and 
hydraulics sections; the Faculty of Mechanical Engineering has me- 
chanics, aeronautics, and naval engineering sections; the Faculty of 
Electrical Engineering has high-tension and low-tension sections. 
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FINANCES 


The b^get'for 1949 of the Technical University of Istanbul was 
4,624,538 Turkish liras, of which 3,994,538 came from the State. 

Table^26. -Enrollment and teaching staff, by faculty, Istanbul 
Technical University, 1948-49 


Faculty 

Number of professors, tjy r$nk 

— - Enrollment 

Full 

Associate 

Assistant 

’.Assistant, 

lecturers 

Men 

Women 

Total 

\ 

1 

_ % 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

Civil engineering. 

Architecture 

Mechanical engineering 
Electrical engineering 

Total 

3 

2 

2 

1 

13 

7 

11 

5 

10 

6 

10 

10 

22 

23 

43 

10 

609 

200 

365 

6 

22 

1 

. 8 

615 

222 

366 

* 186 

e 

38 

45 

107 

1,382 

37 

1,189 



ADMISSION AND COURSE OF STUDY 1 

. .Admission to all university faculties is conditioned upon the stu- 
dent s completion of the standard secondary school program, or 3 
years of middle school followed by' 3 years of lycee, and successful 
passing of the State maturity examination in the science or mathe- 
matics line. In addition, each faculty has its own special entrance 
requirements. ' * 

The course of study extends over 5 years with great stress on prac- 
tical work. The students planning to receive the degree of Yuksek 
Muhendis (advanced engineering degree) must present a thesis and 
pass all the necessary examinations of the university, . and' those pre- • 
paring for "Doktor Muhendis,” or a doctor’s degree, are expected to 1 
present a dissertation and pass the prescribed examinations. 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 

1 he Academy of Fine Arts ^was founded by the Ministry of Com- 
merce in *1883, and was placed under the control of the Ministry of 
Education in 1887. In 1917 it was 'given the ryune of “The Higher 
• School of Fine Arts” and in 19°6 -was reorganized and named “The 
Academy of Fine Arts.” It is a^tuition-free school and has the follow- 
ing departments: architecture, painting, decorative art, and Turkish 
r decorative -arts. . ( „ 

I s 

' DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE *> ' ‘ ' 

This department aims. at training architects and giving an pppor- . 
tunity to young ^rtiftl to do research and engage in creative art work. 


Pi* 
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1 he students in this department are selected from lycee graduates 
l.y competitive examinations. The competition is in drawing, mathe- 
ma tics, and Turkish essay writing. I 

Course of study .- The program of study covers 5 years. In the first 
. - years most of the work is theoretical. Third- and fourth-year students 
work in. the, audios, while fifth-year students are completely occupied 
with practical art work. * . 

DEPARTMENT OF PAINTING AND SCULPTUkE 

This department offers advanced courses in oil painting, modeling 
fresco work, engraving, relief, and work on stone or wood. There is no 
c ass system, and duration of the course is not fixed. It admits middle- 
schoo 1 graduates, selecting applicants according to their ability and 
skill in painting and sculpture. 1 , j 

DEPARTMENT OF DECORAflVE ARTS ” ' / 

The Department of Decorative Arts has two sections: the Eastern 
and Western Arts sections. ThesC sections admit graduates of boys’ 
trade schools, girls’ institutes, apd middle schools. The course of study 
/extends over 5 years and. includes the' following subjects: interior 
ecoration, surface decorating, posters,, graphs, ceramics, glass painting, 
window dressing, illuminations, decorative- Arabic writing, Turkish 
bookbinding, rug designing, gold leaf work, ’Turkish miniature, and 
Turkish tile designing. Graduates of either, section may enter a 
trade or become a teacher in a trade school. • 

\ . * ' 

THE STATE CONSERVATOIRE 

The State Conservatoire offers the middle and higher special courses 
which are dwided into two sections: (a) the Department of Music and 
(o) the Department of Drama. ‘ 

The Department Music offers th,e foliowing fields of specializa- 
tion: composition; the orchestra conductors' branch; piano, organ,, 
and harp; string, wind, and percussion instruments; and voice. 

CCM ' rse of stud y. in composition extends over a period of 9 years. 

i • 1 j 5 yearS ,S considered a< secondary and the last 4 years as 
higher .education. Graduates of the middle schools between the ages 
o 4 and 20 may be admitted to the composition section. The entrance 
requirement is proficiency in playing some musical' instrument and 
^ !t V in com posing. f ^ , 

The arche S *i conduitor.- branch is op<*i to stuilenu who have com- 
pieted the first 5-year course in the composition section. The age of 
admission is from 18 to 25. ' 6 
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CHAPTER VI 


~d}dult Education - 

♦ n 

r * 

an d Otk er Cultural! ~sdctivities 


CHANGE OF ALPHABET 

N ATTEMPT to combat illiteracy in Turkey started soon after' 
the introduction of Latin characters (1928), which, according to 
die Turkish authorities, were better suited to the phonetic needs of the 
Turkish language. The nature of the Arabic characters made reading 
and writing difficult. Often even the people who had been educated 
m schools for years could not write well. The census of 1927 indicated 

“S ° Ut f l P°P u,ati °n of 13.648,270 only 1,111,496 knew how to 
ad the Arabic characters, and actually the number of those who could 

r mU?h Smal,er than the official census revealed. 

Law No. November 3, 1928, abolished the use of Arabic 

29 a |e»e ter Vu' u T and official, y adopted the new 
29-letter Tukkish alphabet of Latin origin. Then the campaign to 

ducate great masses of people was under way? 

ESTABLISHMENT OF ADULT CLASSES 

: Jn the larger cities and towns adult classes or schools were establ- 
ished. In many rural areas where the& had been no school at all 
the Government opened mobile schools which operated only for a 
certam period of time. The types of adult schools were foi**he benefit 
of those who did not know how to read and write or those who knew 
only the old characters. Men and women who. owing to their age 
could not be admitted to the regular elementary schools entered th«e 
new schools. From 1928 to 1935, 60,373 such schools were opened and 

2 W m 8 T5 Tu^h 61 ' 816 T a " d WO ™" Appr^iy 

2,486,845 Turkish men and women learned how to read and write 

T v' r h", eCWary knowled « e - T * Government spent 
bout 2,619 439 Turkish liras on the project. Those who learned the 

new alphabet privately and others who received instruction in the 

^ . ** 
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Army, in other Government agencies/ and in regular schools are 
included in the above figures. 


not 


jx The Ministry of Education carries on an ambitious vocational 

eddration program for ^dults. Thi* professional training program 
has been taken seriously, and there are numerous trade schools, even- 
ing schools, and commercial schools which ^provide vocational educa- 
tion for boys, girls,’ and s^ultS 4 in many fields. In almost all such 
schools, there is instruction in reading and writing as well as in voca- f 
tional subjects. The Ministry |of Education has provided mobile 
village courses for adults which begin in October % and* end in April. 

- Each da y 8 hours are devoted entirely to practicaTwqrk. Courses in- 
clude carpentry, home economics, hygiene, child care. Reading, writing, 
and some arithmetic are taught to illiterates. Men and women of all 
ages can attend these courses. At present there are -f 19 traveling yoca 

tional courses for village women with about 10,000 students in attend- 
ance. 

• ♦ 

ARMY CONTRIBUTION TO ADULT EDUCATION 

About 80 percent of the 7 urkfsh population is composed of village^*" 
people. Since - the village schools have been established pnly recently, 
most of the men who enter the army do not know how to read and ' 
write. The army, taking this into consideration, has turned all gar- 
risons- into adult schools. Evenihg classes are arranged with officers con- 
ducting the courses in Ivhich the soldiers are ^taught reading, writing, 
hygiend, and civics, f in addition to military training. Also in the 
specialized military classes practical instruction is given ii l carpentry, ‘ 
radio repair, electricity, mechanits.^nd other trades. 

^ ADULT COURSES OF THE MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE 1 

^ The Ministry of Agriculture with its own agricultural schools, 
technical courses, and stations of various types participates in 
the field of. adult education. Technical agricultural schools, forestry 
schools, veterinary, schools, and regional agricultural schools not only 
train students in technical subjects, but provide guidance and other 
education?! opportunities- for the farmers in the vicinity Hjfkifctf schools. 
The agricultural schools are established primarily for students who - 
have been unable to continue their formal education* -The number * 
of courses held by the Ministry of Agriculture and the number of 
graduates from such 1 adult Masses during 1951 Were as follows: 

' • . • \ 


ADULT EDUCATION AND OTHER CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Course 


Sericulture 

* ‘ ,llv « culture and pruning of olive trees 
)■ arm machinery mechanics 

Veterinary 

Poultry keeping and agriculture 

/oed purifying 

A grlcuiture (general) . . 

(annlng 


Dairy products, 
viticulture i 


‘ and treacle raking 

Horticulture * . 

Forest' protection 

Soil oonaervptlon. 


<L- 


Number 
of courses 

• 

Number' 
of graduates 


38 

801 


258 

11,408 


17 

807 


8 

301 


12 

* - 625 


1 

8 

/ 

1 

43 


18 

843 


6 

82 

4 * 

2 

43 

r, 

28 

207 

i 

21 

2,237 

L ’ 

2 

, 47 


... w u .. lcl c.u places aurmg iy*y and in 21 during 1950, courses 
were held for teaching ttle operation, maintenance, minor overhauling, 
and repair of tractors and other farm machinery brought to Turkey 
iinder the Marshall Plan. During the first year 1,013 students, and in 
the year following 1,289 students, were graduated from these courses. 

PROGRAM OF MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

The Ministry of Health and Social Welfare in Turkey operates 22 
health centers which invite motheil and the* general public to 
attend special lectures on child care, hygiene, and health topics. The 
visiting nurse from sUch centers gives advice on how to take care of the' 
sick. 'The Ministry of Health and Social Welfare also sponsors adult 

classes which provide instruction for nurses, midwives, and health 
' officers. 

/ 

PROGRAM OF MINISTRIES OF JUSTICE, LABOR 
AND STATE ENTERPRISES 

AA adult Education program is carried on in the prisons under the 
0 ui ance of the Ministry of Justice. In some prisons, rug-making, 
metal work, aftd general agriculture courses are provided for the in- 
mates. Similarly,, the Ministry of Labor %$»d the Ministry of State 
nterprises have adult education centers where the workers are. given 
instruction in reading and writing as well as in tfthnical courses. By 
aw instructional courses to increase the technical^ and professional 
skill of work^ must be provided by employers wherever the average 
daily number pf employees exceeds 100, add in addition, all institu- 
tions, including State factories, hre obliged to organize courses to 
promote professional training, education, and entertainment for the 
wtorkera. Adult classes are also conducted under- the auspices of the 
Association of Labpr Exchange. These classes offer' courses in read- 
ing anfl writing, as well as in printing,' binding, shoemaking, sewing 
and various other practical arts. * 9 ° 
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OTHER AIDS IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

BOOKS 

To combat illiteracy and continue, with th£~ program of adult edu> 
cation, the Ministry of Education needed a great many publications 
in the new Latin script. Therefore the Ministry in* 1940 organized 
a translation bureau, and since then, the bureau has Completed many 
translations from the great cmrks of World literature. Translations have 
been made ffom Arabic, Chinese, Persian, Greek, Latin, English, 
French, German, Hungarian, -Italian s Russian, and Scandinavian. 

The number of translations in different years is as follows: 


V 1 7 

Year Number of books 

Year ' Number of books 

u ^ 

: 

Y Nump#r of books 

8. 

r ltH4 103 

194A 100 

— / — 

HM8- sa 



- .4* 


194« ... iflfl 

1(U7 _ - 

# 
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PAMPHLETS 

The Mimstn* of Education also issues another, type of serial pub- 
lication for the general public-small books written in simple language 
and. deigned especially foj; village readers.’ These books contain 
valuable information and are presented in attractive style. Other 
Ministries also, such as the Ministry of Agriculture and' Public Health, ' 
ave prepared cards and brbehures on subjects dealing with personal 
hygiene, jpre-natal care, diet, and prevention of disease. • 

RADIO ' 

Once a week the Turkish radio broadcasts regular 15-minute*pro- 
' grams under such titles as, "Together with the Farmer,*' and ^Boolt 
Hour.” The National Library at Ankara, the Museums at Ankara 
and at Istanbul, as well as the higher institutions of learning in these 
ctt.es provide free lectures to the public as part of the general adult 

education program of the country. The Turkish radio often broad-/ 
casts the lectures. - v 

J -S m 

HALKEVLERI AND 'HALKbDALARI 

Halkevlen (the People's Houses) in towns, and Halkodalari (or 
People’s Rooms) in villages scattered all over the country a few years • 
ago wertf founded to promote the intellectual and cultural develop- 
ment of , the public and to^ encourage people's creative abilities. The 
activities of the People's Houses wefc divided info nihe groups; ■ 
language ^nd literature, fine arts, dramatics, sports and games, social ' 
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assistance, peoples classrooms and. various courses, library” and publi- 
cations, rural activities, and hisfory and museums. Every .2 years an 
t lection was held to select a committee for -each activity groupj which in 
i urn elected its chairman. The board of the House was composed of the 
chairmen of the committees. Throughout the year^Pcople’s Houses 
organized lectures, national anniversaries, dramatics, concerts, exhibi- 
tions, family meetings, excursions, etc. The People's Houses also 
1 *n political discussions. In addition to social activities, courses- 

were arranged for adults in reading and wriijng, Turkish sciences, 
sewing, handicraft, bookkeeping, and foreign languages. Local handf- 
cralt^were especially encouraged. All 'such courses of activities were 
tree, and anyone over 13 years of age could participate. There were 
some 478 People’s Houses and 4,322 People’s Rooms in Turkey. The 
organization and administration of the People’s Rooms were similar 
to those of People's Houses but somewhat simpler in form. They gen- 
erally consisted of a reading room '•which was the center of whatever 
activities were conducted in the village. All these institutions were in 
a stage of transition, and now seem to have been discontinued. 

Careful plans have been worked out for the elimination of illiteracy 
and the establishment of an effective adult education program in 
Turkey. Authorities believe that ff present plans are adhered to their 
goal^nay be partly realized within 10 years. According to their plan, 
^within 5 years some districts will have enough teachers and scltools to 
'‘provide for all their children of school age; within 10 years^ime all 
other districts will hive enough teachers and schools to provide for 
70 percent of their school-age children. 

VILLAGE INSTITUTES 

The Village Schools and 'Institutes Act of 1942 charged village 
school teachers with the important task>of adult education. Accordingly, 
adult education classes have been opened in almost every village where 
there is a school. The significance of the movement may be better, 
understood by the fact that between 1928 and 1935 two and a half 
million Turkish citizens attended t,he v^ious adult education classes 
scattered throughput the country. f * 

4 
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LIBRARIES AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES* 

department of antiquities And museums- 

Activities in connection with museums, fine" arts, and libraries are 
under the control of the Department of Antiquities and Museums in 

the Ministry of Education. „The protection of Turkish historical art 

a -r * * 
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treasures and libraries and the dissemination of information concern- 
ing the museums, art collections, rare documents, or booYs are the 
responsibility of the Department of Antiquities and Museums. From 
the. administrative point of view Turkish museums are divided into 
three groups: (a) State museums, ( b ) museumf maintained by local 
• authorities, and (r) storehouses for antiques. ^ 

Statr museums.— The largest and most important State museum is 
die Imperial Museum, which was built mostly through the efforts of 
Osman Hamid Bey during the years 1 891 1908. This museum has -the 
following sections: Rotpan and Byzantine works of art, Assyrian, 
Chaldean, Egyptian. Phoenician, Hittite as well as those of Asiatic and 
rican peoples. Islamic works of art, ancient coins, and a library 
(Untaining books on history and archeology. 

The Istanbul Archaeological Museum A^the following sections: 
Section of ancient oriental works of art. Museum of classical works of 

art, and a chemical laboratory and library containing books of Western 
origin. < 

.Museum, the Basilica built by the Byzantifie 
Emperor Constantine, collapsed in A. D. 531. In its place, Justinian 
built the Saint Sophfc, ^hich with its inferior decoration is a perfect 
example of Byzan tihe art and ! architectitfe. The church was trans- 

’ ° rmet ,nto a rnos q»e in 1453. and on November 24, 1934, it becam 
a state museum. V 

original palace 'built/b, 

Mohammet 11. and during five Usuries. from ihc fifleemh rathe' 
n.neteenrh, many additions to it weft built. The building is a rente- 
semative of I urk.sli architecture which also reflects foreign influence. 

e useum of Turkish and Islamic Art (which is connected with 
dm siate museum) is I .used in the. famous "Suleymaniye Seminary" 
burl, by the celebrated Turkish architec, Sinan. The mjseum ha? a 
tch colleermn of I urkish rugs and clothes, weapons, picture,: and books 

of Sultan Mohammet II. The museums described above are all in 
Istanbul, the old capital city of Turkey; 

In Ankara there are two state museums. The Archaeological Museum 
started in 1923 contains objects of prehistoric period discovered at' 

^ Anatoli C Th -“u ^ Turkish ^theological expeditions' 

m Anatolia. The collection As a rich source for research on the history 

he Hmites The Ethnographical Museum, established id 1927 ' 

mntatn, valuable specimen, of Turkish and Islamic Are, mostly 

relrgrous object,: aryclcs belonging to dervishes, mausoleums, menques! 

Turk^f j" ' n U . Ch " ' Candle5,icks - bowls, talismans, 

Turkish tombstones belonging to Seljukian and Ottoman periods, and 
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In Konya the Mevlana Celalettin Mausoleum , considered as the most 
beautiful among tl/e Seljukian monuments, hft been made a museum. 
It contains valuame rare manuscripts, rugs, woodwork, etc. » 

The Bergama ( Pergamon ) Museum contains*, the historical relics 
discovered in excavAions conducted at Pergamon. The museum is^a 
par,t of the old citadel in the old city of Bergama, which is now being 
repaired through the cooperation of the Ministry of Education and the 
Offrqe of Tourist Affairs. 

In addition to these museums each province has its own local museum 

under the administration of provincial authorities. The Government 

is also building large warehouses to store antiques and objects of art 

which will later be transformed into regional museums. , * 

* % 

LIBRARIES 

True to the tradition of the East, libraries in Turkey were originally 
individual private col/ections made by people who were interested in 
education and in a variety of information. Generally these libraries 
were later made available to the general public through piops legacies. 
Thus such libraries became the property of the Nation. Some of these 
* collections of books were also valuable collections of art. According 
- to the tradition ol the East a book does not represent merely an expres- 
--sion of thought, but an art ih its true sense has grown up around it. A 
book with its writing, illuminations, binding, and miniatures is an 
expression of beauty. ' 


DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES • 

Activities in connection with libraries are now centralized in the 
Office of Director of Libraries under the Ministry of Education. There 
is a commission which, is charged witl^the responsibility of cata- 
loging the Ixjoks. Many libraries, including those in the universities, 
have no modern card index system such as those we are familiar with 
in the United States. Most of their libraries have arranged the books 
according to size. Furthermore, the libraries are not used regularly 
and freely by students.' To the Turkish student, the concept of doing 
research in the library and having free access to books in the library 
is vfery new. An American librarian .connected with the department 
of State Library Services abroad is making an Attempt to introduce * 
the modern system of card cataloging to the libraries in Ankara. It 
Is hoped the idea will spread through the Ministry of Education to 
other ^libraHes in the country. 

There are 49 public -libraries, not including those in the colleges 

or universities. There are a few libraries established by* individual 

#> 
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patrons of learning or private foundations. The National Library at 
Izmir is an example of such libraries. The Turkish Historical and ' 
Linguistic Societies have their own libraries, which are under Govern* 
ment patronage. 

TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS^ 

.Department of Publications.- Almost all the textbooks used in 
elementary and junior and senior high schools are prepared, selected; 
printed, and distributed by the Ministry of Education. The Ministry 
also prepares other teaching aids, encyclopedia, professional publica- 
tions, magazines, and journals. 

All activity in the field of publication is under the administration 
of the Department of Publications attachecfto the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The Office of the Director of the Midi Egitim Printing House 
is m Istanbul with a branch office in Ankara. The Bureau of the En- 
cyclopedia of Islam is in Istanbul. The Bureau of the Inonu 
Encyclopedia is in Ankara with a branch office located in Istanbul. 

he Encyclopedia of Islam is being prepared under the supervision of 
t e Faculty of Letters of the Istanbul University. The Itfonu Ency- 
clopedia is being prepared by various Turkish scholars. The Encyclo- 
pedia of Fine Arts is being prepared by Professor Celal Esat Arseven, 
and its first section .has been completed and published. Since 1941 the 
Ministry of Education has completed numerous translations of foreign 
general scientific sind classical works. „ 

The Ministry of Education prepares and publishes the following 
periodicals: . ^ 

The Official Bulletin, The Primary Education Review, The Technical Education 
Review, The Historical Documents Journal, The Translation Review. The Fine 
Arts Review, The Woman and Home . 

There are also a number of other miscellaneous publications prepared 

by the Ministry of Education, such as a Yearbook, maps, and biblio- 
graphies. 
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URING THE OLD OTTOMAN EMPIRE and up to the begin- 
ning of World War 1, there were a number of schools established 
by foreigners. During the first World War most of these schools were 
closed, and a numl^r were transferred to neighboring countries. 
Under the clauses of the Lausanne Treaty of July 24, 194^, relative 
to the protection of minorities, the Turkish Govern menr^jl recog- 
nized the right of the Turkish nationals belonging to non-Moslem 
groups to establish and operate schools in their own languages. The atti- 
tude of the Government, however, toward both private and foreign 
enterprises in education is generally somewhat cool. Education is 
definitely considered to be a. state prerogative; consequently despite 
the urgent need for more schools and facilities, private and foreign 
schools receive comparatively little official encouragement. Strict con- 
trol. is exercised by the Ministry of Education over curriculums of 
foreign schools, and extreme sensitiveness is manifested regarding 
foreign influence, national and cultural, as well as religious, on die 
student body. For instanqe^a/law passed on March 23, ,1931, prohibits * 
1 urkish children from acquiring their elementary education ya foreigp 
schools. As in other. phases of official life in the new Turkey, national- 
ism and secularism constitute distinct features of the Government’s 
educational policy. 
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TYP£S OF MINORFTY-SCHOOLS 
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The minority schools train ^children from Jewish, Armenian, and - 
Greek families. Alt these schools are operated and financed by the 
respective national groups, but -the Ministry of Public Education, 
through its inspectors and other agencies, maintains a control over 
those institutions and exercises a unifying induence over their pro- 
gram of studies; as a result the courses offered in such schools have 
all been brought in line with the public-school cukriculums. All the. ' 
minority schools must teach the Turkish language, and the^instfuc-^ 
tions in civics, gepgraphy, history, and sociology must also be conducted 
in Turkish. Outside of these restrictions which are -aimed at. the 
assimilation of minorities, the schools have considerable freedom’ and 
autonomy with regaid "to their activities. „ 
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Table 27.-Minority schools in Istanbul, number of teachers and 
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students, J9-19-W 

Minority group and 
type of itrhool 

1 

1 Nunjl»er 
school* 

Enrollment 

Number of machem 

| Toul 

Boy* 

Otrl* 

Total 

Men 

Woman. 

1 

t 

1 

4 

6 

• 

7 

1 

All minority group* 

Arms* tan 

ITImary (A years) 

Middle (3 yean) * 

I-yow (3 years) 

Total. . . . 

JntUk 4 

Elementary (A years) 

Middle (3 yea*).. 

Lyoe© (S,ywn). . 

Total... 

Qrrtk 

Elementary: 

(fl yearn In btaobul) 

(ft years bland of Imhnu) 
Middle (3 years). 

Eyoee (3 years) ... 

Total , 

103 

9.473 

A. 151 

4.322 

891 

27V 

-j — 

ftl? 

28 

A 

2 

2.<UA 

3ft9 

210 

1 308 
24A 
19V 

1 317 
124 
20 

27ft 

1 89 % 

24 

A3 

27 

10 

223 

42 

14 

36 

I. ns 

1 ,762 

1.411 

m 

•o 

m 

8 

1 

1 

947 

98 

98 

490 

73 

73 

4A7 

2A 

,» 

76 

11 

11 

8 

48 

A 

5 

10 

-■gr.T-r- 

1.143 

ftM 


• M 

40 

m 

♦3 

4 

A 

4 ! 

3.831 
ATT 
492 | 
417 1 

1 .876 
319 
300 

m 

1.7, Vft 
2A8 
192 
148 

324 

20 

A2 

28 

76 

12 

3V 

22 

248 

r 

^ ”! 

6.117 

i 

2 7W 

2 364 

5 

421 

1.41 
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In addition to the minority schools shown { in table 27, there arc 
three American schools, one Bulgarian, eight French, two English, 
one Iranian, and_ seven Italian schools. 

tiencli schools, most ol which are in* Isianbtil, are operated by 
the French Catholic orders, such as the Christian Brothers,*" the 
Lazarist Brothers, the Sisters of Charity, and the Sisters of Zion. Schools 
operated by these religious orders receive subsidies from the French 
Government. 

I he operation of these schools during the early years of the Republic 
met with problems occasioned by developing nationalism. It has even 
been suggested that the spirit in which some foreign schools were 
conducted under these tense conditions piay account in some part for 
a’ dislike of foreign influence. 

There is a suggestion also that in extending their educational* 
facilities, foreign schools have catered more largely to Turkish minori- 
ties (Turkish nationals of foreign origin) than to the pure Turks. 
A like question has been raised from time to time regarding the serv- 
ices rendered by foreign schools in other countries of the Middle East. 

However, Robert College seems have adjusted itself quite satis- 
factorily to conditions. 
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ROBERT COLLEGE 

The first American college to be established outside the United 
States was founded at Istanbul in 1863: The college, which covers 
1 18 acres of land, is located at Rumeli Hisar on the European side of 
the Bosporus on one of the most beautiful sites in that area. Robert 
College, which bean the name of its fint benefactor, Christopher 
Rhinelander Robert, was incorporated on April 24, 1863, under 
the laws of the State of New York. The aim of die college js to adapt 
its work to the educational needs of the Turkish Republic. 

Courie of study 

The program of studies of Robert College has been extended to 
cover the fields of special demand in Turkey, and courses are offered 
in engineering, commerce, economics, biological sciences, and humani- 
ties. Effort is being made to maintain a standard of work that will meet 
the country’s practical requirements and measure up to the scholastic 
standards of American colleges and of similar institutions in Europe. 
The Engineering School of the college, which was established in 1912, 
is well known in the Near East. 

The college- consists of an academy (secondary school), a college of 
arts and science, and an engineering school. 

The courses of instruction provided in the academy extends over 5 
years. New students receive special instructions jn English, since a 
thorough Jgjgfijkdedge of this language is essential for work both in the 
academy anoniihe cpllege. *This instruction is given in the first and 
second preparatory classes which cover a 2-year period. Upon cout- 

Table 28.— Program of studies in the Robert Academy 
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pletion of the preparatory classes, the student 
first regular class of the academy— called Form 
forms,, or classes, in the academy. In addition to s 
of the work of the* academy, the student musi 
college-entrance examination before he can be ad 

Table 29.-Program of studies in the College o 

ARTS 


Hours 


Subject 


Freshman 


Sophomore 


Junior 


Turkish literature 

History. 

Speech 

Mathematics 
Physics theory. . 
Physics laboratory. . 
Chemistry th#iry... 
Chemistry laboratory 
Literature n 

Composition.. 
Military science... 


Geography ]]]’ ' 

i Translation 

American literature 

European literature 

Philosophy.. 

Human biology.. 

Logic 

History of art... 

French or German* 

Sociology ~ 

P^cholory 

English literature..] ’ 

Tbe«ls (research) I”""' 

i-*-twur oouiw from elective tut 

HUtoryofedaouion. 

French literature 

Herman literature. 

literature _ 

The drama.. . 

Advanced AmiricM MtaaUirV 
Hreek and Homan literature 

JoumaJ ism. . 

Modern philosophy...]] 


1 Double perted. 

* Junlor * ukin * than « boon of French or 
each tom, 

•Not all elective s will necessarily be taught eeeh 
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, COMMERCE 


Subject 


Hours a week, by year 


Freshman 


Sophomore 


Junior 


8enlor 


Turkish illeratom 

History 

Speech.^ 

Mathematics. 

Physics theory 

Physic® laboratory 

Chemistry theory 

Chemistry laboratory. 

Human biology.. 

Literature. 

Composition 

knowledge. .. 

Hygiene 

Military science 

Qeography 

Translation 

World literature. . 

A merican literature.... 

Philosophy 

Logic. 




Sociology 

Economies 

Statistics 

Accounting theory 

Accounting practloo...... 

Psychology 

Money and banking f 

Marketing. 

Business English 

Business law 

insurance * 

Foreign trade 

Business administration 

Public finance 

EUcibt* 

Speech... ; 

French 

German 

Turkish business correspondence. 


4 

\ • 


EXACT SCIENCES 


Sublet 


Turkish literature 4 
History 4 .... 

Geography 4 . 

Speech.*. t 

Mathematics.. 

Phytic* theory _ 

Phygkb laboratory 

Chemistry theory 

Inorganic chemistry laboratory I_ 
inorganic chemistry laboratory U 

Qwfctlu vi analysis laboratory 


Hours a week, by year 





* Hours a week, by year 


Subject 


Organic cbemtelry laboratory 

Literature. 

American literature *. 

World literature. 

Composition 

Translation 


Hygiene 

Military 


llary science. 


French.. 
German . 


E&rti&t 


Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

f 

3 

4 

8 

6 



M 


6 





6 


4 

2 



rf 

4 


2 

2 

2 

2 

* 

2 



• 



3 

6 


* H iST' B T^ Ph7 ', T ?' kJ * h " t * rmtttr *- ■ oe,o,0 «' ^ Uusht to U» Turkish l*niw«, 
onlj * Differential aauat ons • 


Differential equation*. • Meehan ice. 

NATURAL SCIENCE 


Subject 


Hours a week, by year 


Freshman 


Sophomore 


Junior 


Senior 


Turkish literature 
History.... 

Otography 

Speech 

Composition. 

Mathematics 

Calculus 

Translation.. 

Literature * " 

American literature 
World literature 

Logic 

Psychology 

Sociology.. 

Physics theory.."] 

Physics laboratory 
Zoology theory,. 

Zoology laboratory 
Botany theory 
Bo tan v laboratory 

Chemistry theory 

?y > f* an f C! chemistry laboratory l\ 
u,bor * lory ' il 

fhy»fojo,y tb«ry 

|^T^^* tory 

laboratory 

Mftherowioi of bk>lo*y 

ssssr^ss,"" * 

SSKISSSSJ,.:: 

Advanced botany. 

Advjnosd botany toboratoty. "I" 

rrmcb ***• 

Chnun 
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THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
* 

The Engineering School has four regular classes and offers curricu- 
luras in three branches of engineering: civil engineering, electrical 
engineering, and mechanical engineering. The language of instruc- 
tion is English, ^nd considerable stress is laid on the ability of the 
student to express himself competently in English. 

Enrollment is limited to approximately 300 and is composed mainly 
of students from two sources: (1) Those who have completed 7 years 
of education in Robert Academy and Robert College; (2) those who 
have completed a Turkish lycee or its equivalent and have sufWcient 
knowledge of English. Upon completion of the prescribed course of 
study of 4 years, the student is awarded *t% degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Engineering with designation of the branch of engineering 
which he has followed in his upper-class years. 

Table 30.-Program of studies in the engineering school 

FRESHMAN YEAR 


Cours* 


BodaJ and economic bUtory and Geography of Turkey 
Beginning Turkish. 


English composition usd tjpts of literature 
Grammar oompoeitioD and stud? 


Mathematics 

Fbjrsbi^.* 

loflMriut drawing . . 
Engineering chemistry 
Military 


f of the 


Hours a weak, by semester 



i 

II 

Recitation 

Laboratory 

Recitation 

Laboratory 

2 

3 

4 

i 

2 


2 


3 

• 

3 


3 


3 


5 


5 


I 


3 


I 

2 

3 

3 


8 


8 

- a 

4 

3 

4 

i 


1 



4 



SOPHOMORE YEAH 


Western dvUUatkm _* 

Turkish grammar 

Tcchuicjil writing and study of scientific thought. 

^32^:: ::: 

BeaolpUv© ( 


tire geometry, 
imeebtoti... 

Pattern! 

Machine shop. 


Applied mmh 
BmreyiM ... 
PaUernsliop. 


ibop (4 mmka.) 
Bummer surveying (4 


( 1 1 
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Civil Engineering 

JUNIOR YEAR 




’ 1 




Hours i week, by semester 





I 

II 

Reciiauon 

Laboratory 

Recitation 

Laboratory 

I 

3 

. 4 

-* 

1 



Regional planning. 

Turkish muling and composition 
practice. in forms of public speaking. 

Differential equations 

Highway <& railway engineering 
Geology. 

Resistance of M aieriaU. ’ ’ ‘ ' ' ’ 

Advanced surveying 

* Materials of construction . jl 
Fluid mechanics. .. . ...W.. 
Hydraulic laboratory... 

Theory of structures . 

Structural design _. 

Water supply _’*' *" * * 

W aier supply design 


SENIOR YEAR 


Social and economic jwubtems in Turkey . 
Advanced Turkish reading and composition 

Heat power engineering 

Engineering economics 

Highway and Railway design 

Reinforced concrete. ... 

Foundations ’ ]'* 

Principe of electric engineering. 

Methods of construct ion... 

Construction inspection 

Sanitation. '' 

Sanitation design., 

Structural design 


3 

. 

3 

“ 

P 


2 

y « ♦ 



3 




3 



- 4 



4 

/ . _ 






’ * 3 


3 

4 


* 



$ 


3 

* ’ 


4 


4 



3 


3 


- 
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Electrical Engineering 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Course 


Hours a week, by semester 


Recitation 


Regional planning.:., 

Tmrtkh reading A comporiUon.I.'.'.'^r” ‘ 

Pn^iicc in terns of public speaking 

Differential equations ’ 

DC circuits and machinery.. 

Electrical engineering laboratory... ’ * * 

AO ctreoiu — 

Resistance of - 

U&tenUm and machimWMntaV.".::;:::::‘: 

Machine elements design 

Heat power engineering. . . 

Mechanical 

, Materials testing laboratory 

Fluid mechanics 


Laboratory 


Recitation Laboratory 





senior Year 


-oeUl and economic problems in Turkey 
Kdnmmd Turkish reading and composition 

EnfiBetrtiif economics 

ileal power engineering 

Meohankml laboratory 

Rafitera ikm, ; 

Non-ferrous metallurgy.. . 

:\ 

2 

3 


3 

2 

3 


3 

4 

- - • 

4 

3 




‘Air conditionings 

Physic*! metallurgy 

Power plant layout. . _ 

3 


3 


Metallography laboratory. 

Phyrieei metmllurgknJ laboratory.- 


4 

4 


4 
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ENROLLMENT 

In 1950 there were 527 students in the academy section, 224 in die 
college ol arts and science, and 507 in the engineering school. These 
figures for 1950 included special students as well as those studying in 
the preparatory classes. Students of the following national origins were 
represented in the college: Turkish, Armenian, Greek, Iraqi, American, 
Syrian, Bulgarian, German, Iranian,' Russian, Albanian, Italian, Le- 
banese, Afghan, Arabian, Polish, Czechoslovak, Serbian, Yugoslav. 


AMERIKAN KIZ KOLEJI (THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE FOR GIRLS) 

The American College for Girls, also known as Istanbul Women's 
College, founded in 1871 as a high school, is under joint administration 
with Robert College and is located directly across the bay from it. 
Twenty years after the school was established, it was developed into a 
college and was then granted a charter by the State of Massachusetts. 
The stately buildings of the college were made possible by generous 
gifts of six Americans. 


This was the first college in the near East to admit Moslon women. 

- Although the registration of Turkish students began in 1908, the great 
change to a largely Turkish student body did not begin until the 
proclamation of the Turkish Republic in 1925. Before that date most 
«f the graduates were either from the minorities of the Ottoman 
Empire or from Balkan countries. 


* college owns 62 acres of land at ArnaVutkoy on the Bosporous. 

There are five principal school buildings and eight other buildings 
used for residence of faculty staff and employees. 

The college consists of a preparatory school and a collegt of arts 
and sciences. The preparatory - school has three regulaj- classes and 
two special classes devoted mainly 4 to the intensive study of English 
The college has four regular c l ass es, and a special rla» for intensive 
study of English. 
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e course of study iji this school extends over 5 years. Graduation 
rom the preparatory ‘school does not automatically admit the student 

° l ie co lege, since a graduate of the preparatory school must pass 

an English examination to ni „ia„ r >_• • ... 1 


ussion to the freshman class 


an English examination to qualify for adm 
of (he college. 

Tnblr 31. -Program of studies in the preparatory school 


$uh)wi 


1 


TurtUb. 

Knt^b^. 

Arithmetic 

General HrTpnr^ ‘ 

M mi e ~ 

l>ra*Gog_.._ 

PemAmhip (if needed) . 7” . .* 

H (story 

Otofrmphy... 

Cl Tkn..._ * 

TraialMkm (RnslUb u> furktoh) 
»^»l|»b™) <4rUbm * llC ' 4l *' br * > P'“>» Poaxlrj 

Biolofv ~7." ‘ 

Pbfiira ’ " * 

Chemistry 

rbyvtrml edmmUon 


The college awards the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
o science. Students who have completed the program of studies in 
t c preparatory school are required jo pass a comprehensive oral and 
written college entente English examination before they can be ad- 
mitt to the freshman class. Students from other secondary schools 
enter the special college class, where they may study for abouf 2 years 

an prepare themselves for the apprehensive college entrance English 
examination. 6 

Tabu 32-Prog, am of iladm m the College of Arts and Science 

Subfetl ' FRESH SIAN YEAR— B. A. AND BJ. 

Turkish literature 
Ancient history . . . . ; 

English composition and literature 

Algebra a? w trigonometry * 

Biology (two lecture*— redution,) (one 3-period labomatTl I 

Economic s 19 p 

Physical education (g period* a week) ...........77.... f 

Military adcoce j 



Total 

Turkish literature, history, military 


1 — - — 

noun a wt#\ 

1 Speeui I 

Sfwcul 11 

Form I 

4 

| Form II 

Form III 

I 

1 

• 

9 

5 

& 

• h 

& 

5 

18 

5 

IS 
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10 

8 
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1 

4 
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1 

ft 
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1 

1 

1 

1 


1 



2 

t 

f 



3 

9 

2 




f 

3 




2 

3 



fi 

3 

S 


• - - - 


4 






1 

2 

2 

t 

2 

2 
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ne taught la Turkish only. 
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, SOPHOMORE VtAR-B.A. 

Subject V 

1 urkUh literature * 

Medieval history 

Physical geography - 

Military science 

\merican literature and composition 

Inorganic chemistry (three lea urea- recitations) (one 3 hour laboratory) 
Physiology and hygiene (two lectures— red tat ions) (one double v 
period laboratory) ' . . 

Physical education (two periods a week) 


Total 


Credit kourt 
5 
2 
2 
1 
5 
4 

3 

• 1 

23 


SOPHOMORE YTAR-BS, 

Subject 

Turkish literature 

Medieval history 

Physical geography 
Military science* 

American literature and composition 

Inorganic chemistry (three lecture*- recitations) (one 3-hour tabors lory) 
Physiology and hygiene (two lecture*- red rations) (one double 
period Laboratory) 

Analytical and solid geom etry 
Physical education (two periods a week) 

Total 


Credit hour$ 

5 

2 

2 

,1 

5 

4 

5 
4 
1 

27 


Elect n*n open to Sophomofrj 

French or German . . . 

Typewriting-four periods insth^tton, at least five period practice 


S 

4 


JUNIOR YEAR— B.A. 


**** , Crtdil ko*r, 

Turkish literature ^ 3 

Turkish history * g 

World geography _ * g 

Military sdeoce : j 

Survey of English Literature' . 5 

. Physics (three lectures-recitationi) (one double period laboratory! 4 

Losk g 

Philosophy 3 


/ 


f 






ms\ 


■ . ,i| i- ' , . 

* 

Jfc, 

« 
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. , JUNIOR YEAR— RA 

Sublert t 

Turkish literature Crrdu how, 

Turkish hitfory * * 

World geography - 2 

"Military science ■ • • 2 

Suney of English liicnuure __ * 

(three lecture*-, eena.ion.) ( one double period labomory) \ 

Diflerentrsl calculus . 2 

Organic c heroism (one lec.ure) ,6 hours labor.rory) J 

Toial " St *— 

• J • 2ft 

//rtfll*! Mi /** *KPff 

French or Caiman 

Chilfl guidance * 

Stenography ' * 

3 

*,k w r SfN,OR ' FARB ' , 

Turkish liltnture ^ Credit ke*&n 

Modem history . c . 3 

d Geography of Turkey 2 

Sociology t 

Coroparacive liceraiure * $ , 

Advanced English composition S * r 

Psychology 2 

Phyaica: 2 

^t^Jemire.-redra.ions) (one double period lahora.ory) j 

‘ • I 

Total r ~T 

There arc a numlier of elective subjects open to arniora, such as art appL-U- 
... ° r mor y °* art. social and economic problem*. child guidance, modern 
f ^ 1 °*°P y* ,c » c ^> n g oi tnglish, modem literature, Shakespeare. 

*.*« StNIOR VEAR " B - S 
Turkish literature Credit hem 

Modern history * * ® 

Geography of Turkey * *• 

Sociology . 4 ‘ * 8 

Comparative literature 

Advanced English composition * ® 

Psychology * * * 2 

Physics . 2 

Groi °s7 j 

Total 

‘, n “ mb ", °! etoalre tab i““ "P® “ •™fc". n*h „ chDd g ulLa. 

' > 
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